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General J. E. B. Stuart’s Report of Operations After Gettysburg. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Stuart for the following rough draft of 
the report of General Stuart of his operations subsequently to the 
battle of Gettysburg, and his resume of that important campaign. 

The MS. is written in pencil, in General Stuart’s own hand- 
writing, and was evidently the first rough draft, corrected carefully. 
So far as we know this report has never been published, and ours 
is the only copy in existence. We give it in full as follows: 


During the night of the 3d the Commanding General withdrew 
the main body to the ridges west of Gettysburg, and sent word to 
me to that effect, but his message missed me. I repaired to his 
headquarters during the latter. part of the night, and received in- 
structions as to the new line, and sent in compliance therewith a 
brigade (Fitz. Lee’s) to Cash Town to protect our trains congregated 
there. My cavalry and artillery were somewhat jeopardized before 
I got back to my command, by the enemy having occupied our 
late ground before my command could be informed of the change. 
None, however, were either lost or captured. 

During the 4th, which was quite rainy, written instructions were 
received from the Commanding General as to the order of march 
back to the Potomac, to be undertaken at nightfall. In this order, 
one brigade of cavalry was ordered to move, as heretofore stated, 
by way of Cash Town, guarding that flank and bringing up the 
rear on the road via Greenwood to Williamsport, which was the 
route designated for the main portion of the wagon trains and am- 
bulances, under the special charge of Brigadier-General Imboden, 
who had a mixed command of artillery, infantry and cavalry. 

Previous to these instructions, I had, at the instance of the Com- 
manding General, instructed Brigadier-General Robertson, whose 
two brigades (his own and Jones’) were now on the right near 
Fairfield, Pennsylvania, that it was essentially necessary for him 
to hold the Jack Mountain passes. These included two prominent 
roads, the one north and the other south of Jack Mountain, which 
is a sort of peak in the Blue Ridge chain. 

In the order of march (retrogade) one corps (Hill’s) preceded 
everything through the mountain. The baggage and prisoners of 
war, escorted by another corps (Longstreet’s), occupied the centre, 
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and the third (Ewell’s) brought up the rear. The cavalry was dis- 
posed of as follows: two brigades on the Cash Town road, under 
General Fitz. Lee, and the remainder (Jenkins’ and Chambliss’ 
brigades) under my immediate command, was directed to proceed 
by way of Emmetsburg, Maryland, so as to guard the other flank. 
I dispatched Captain Blackford, corps engineer, to General Robert- 
son, to inform him of my movement, and direct his co-operation, 
as Emmetsburg was in his immediate front, and was probably oc- 
cupied by the enemy’s cavalry. It was dark before I had passed 
the extreme right of our line, and, having to pass through very 
dense woods, taking by-roads, it soon became so dark that it was 
impossible to proceed. We were in danger of losing the command 
as well as the road. It was raining also. We halted for several 
hours, when, having secured a good guide, and it. becoming more 
light, the march was resumed, and just at dawn we entered Em- 
metsburg. We there learned that a large body of the enemy’s 
cavalry (the citizens said 15,000, which I knew, of course, was ex- 
aggerated) had passed that point the afternoon previous, going 
towards Monterey, one of the passes designated in my instructions 
to General Robertson. I halted for a short time to procure some 
rations, and, examining my map, I saw that this force could either 
attempt to force one of those gaps, or, foiled in that (as.I supposed 
they would be), it would either turn to the right and bear off to- 
wards Fairfield, where it would meet with like repulse from Hill’s 
or Longstreet’s corps, or, turning to the left before reaching Monte- 
rey, would strike across by Ciler’s Gap towards Hagerstown, and 
thus seriously threaten that portion of our trains, which, under 
Imboden, would be passing down the Greencastle pike the next 
day, and interpose itself between the main body and its baggage. 
I did not consider that this force could seriously annoy any other 
portion of our command, under the order of march prescribed, 

articularly as it was believed those gaps would be held by General 

obertson till he could be reinforced by the main body. I there- 
fore determined to adhere to my instructions, and proceed by way 
of Cavetown, by which I might intercept the enemy, should he 
. pass through Ctiler’s Gap. 

In and around Emmetsburg we captured sixty or seventy pris- 
oners of war, and some valuable hospital stores en route from 
Frederick to the army. 

The march was resumed on the road to Frederick, till we reached 
a small village called Cooperstown, where our route turned short to 
the right. Here I halted the column to feed, as the horses were 
much fatigued and famished. The column, after an hour’s halt, 
continued through Harbaugh valley, by Zion Church, to pass the 
Catoctin mountains. The road separates before debouching from 
the mountain, one fork leading to the left by Smithtown, and the 
other to the right, bearing more towards Leitersburg. I divided 
my command, in order to make the passage more certain, Colonel 
Ferguson, commanding Jenkins’ brigade, taking the left route, and 
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Chambliss’ brigade, which I accompanied, the other. Before reach- 
ing the west entrance to this pass, I found it held by the enemy, 
and had to dismount a large portion of the command and fight 
- from crag to crag of the mountains to dislodge the enemy, already 
posted. Our passage was finally forced, and as my column emerged 
from the mountain it received the fire of the enemy’s battery posted 
to the left on the road to Boonsboro’. I ascertained, too, about this , , 
time, by the firing, that the party on the other route had met with } ' 
resistance, and sent at once to apprise Colonel Ferguson of our | 
passage, and directed him, if not already through, to withdraw and 
come by the same route I had followed. Our artillery was soon in 
position, and a few fires drove the enemy from his position. 

I was told by a citizen that the party I had just attacked were 
the cavalry of Kilpatrick, who had claimed to have captured seve- 
ral thousand prisoners and 400 or 500 wagons from our forces near 
Monterey, but I was further informed that not more than 40 wagons 
accompanied them, and other facts I heard led me to believe the 
success was far overrated. About this time Captain Emack, of the 
Maryland cavalry, with his arm in a sling, came to us and reported 
that he had been in the fight of the night before, and partially 
confirmed the statement of the citizen, and informed me to my 
surprise that a large portion of Ewell’s corps trains had preceded 
the army through the mountains. It was nearly night. I felt it 
of the first importance to open communication with the main 
army, particularly as I was led to believe that a ‘portion of this 
force might still be hovering on its flanks. I sent a trusty and in- 
telligent soldier, Private Robert W. Goode, First Virginia cavalry, 
to reach the Commanding General by a route across the country 
and relate to him what I knew as well as what he might discover 
en route, and moved towards Leitersburg as soon as Colonel Fer- 
guson came up, who, although his advance had forced the passage 
of the gap, upon the receipt of my dispatch turned back and came 
by the same route I had taken, thus making an unnecessary circuit 
of several miles, and not reaching me till after dark. Having 
heard from the Commanding General, about day-light next morn- 
ing (July 6) at Leitersburg, and being satisfied that all of Kilpat- 
rick’s force had gone towards Boonsboro’, I immediately, notwith- 
standing the march of a greater part of both the preceding nights, 
set out towards Boonsboro’. Jones’ brigade had now arrived by :: 
the route from Fairfield. Soon after Brigadier-General Jones, 
whose capture had been reported by Captain Emack, came from 
the direction of Williamsport, whither he had gone with the por- 
tion of the train which escaped. The enemy’s movements had 
separated him from his command, and he had made very narrow 
escapes. He informed me of Imboden’s arrival at Williamsport. 

Having reached Cavetown, I directed General Jones to proceed 
on the Boonsborough road a few miles, and thence proceed to 
Funkstown, which point I desired him to hold, covering the eastern 
front of Hagerstown. Chambliss’ brigade proceeded direct from 
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Leitersburg to Hagerstown, and Robertson’s took the same route, 
both together being a very small command. Diverging from Jones’ 
line of march, at Cavetown, I proceeded with Jenkins’ brigade by 
way of Chewsville towards Hagerstown. Upon arriving at the former 
place, it was ascertained that the enemy was nearing Hagerstown 
with a large force of cavalry from the direction of Boonsboro’, and 
Colonel Chambliss needing reinforcements, Jenkins’ brigade was 
pushed forward, and arriving before Hagerstown found the enemy 
In possession, and made an attack in flank by this road, Jones 
coming up further to the left and opening witn a few shots of ar- 
tillery. A small body of infantry under Brigadier-General Iver- 
- son also held the north edge of the town, aided by the cavalry of 
Robertson and Chambliss. Our operations were here much embar- 
rassed by our great difficulty in preventing this latter force from 
mistaking us for the enemy—several shots striking very near our 
column. I felt sure that the enemy’s designs were directed against 
Williamsport, where I was informed by General Jones our wagons 
were congregated in a narrow space at the foot of the hill near the 
river, which was too much swollen to admit their passage to the 
south bank. I therefore urged on all sides the most vigorous attack 
to save our trains at Williamsport. Our force was very perceptibly 
much smaller than the enemy’s, but by a bold front and deter- 
mined attack, with a reliance on that Help which has never failed 
me, I hoped to raise the seige of Williamsport, if, as I believed, that 
was the real object of the enemy’s design. Hagerstown is six 
miles from Williamsport, the country between being almost entirely 
cleared, but intersected by innumerable fences and ditches. The 
two places are connected by a lane and perfectly straight Macada- 
mized road. The enemy’s dismounted skirmishers fought from 
street to street, and some time elapsed before the town was entirely 
clear, the enemy taking the road first toward Sharpsburg, but after- 
wards turned to the Williamsport road. Just as the town was 
cleared, I heard the sound of artillery at Williamsport. The cav- 
alry, except the two brigades with General Fitz. Lee, were now 
pretty well concentrated at Hagerstown, and one column under 
Colonel Chambliss was pushed directly after the enemy towards 
Williamsport, while Robertson’s two regiments and Jenkins’ bri- 
gade kept to the left of the road, moving in a parallel direction to 
Chambliss. A portion of the Stuart Horse Artillery also accom- 
panied the movement. The first charge was gallantly executed by 
the leading brigade (Chambliss’), now numbering only a few hun- 
dred men, the Ninth and Thirteenth Virginia Cavalry participating 
with marked gallantry. The column on the flank was now hur- 
ried up to attack the enemy. in flank, but the obstacles, such as 
= and rail fences, delayed its progress so long that the enemy 

ad time to rally along a crest of rocks and fence, from which he 


opened with artillery, raking the road. Jenkins’ brigade were 
ordered to dismount and deploy over the difficult ground. This 
was done with marked effect and boldness, Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Witcher, as usual, distinguishing himself by his courage and con- 
duct. The enemy, thus dislodged, was closely pressed by the 
mounted cavalry, but made one effort at a counter charge, which 
was gallantly met and repulsed by Colonel James B. Gordon, com- 
manding a fragment of the Fifth North Carolina Cavalry, that 
officer exhibiting under my eye individual prowess deserving spe- 
cial commendation. The repulse was soon after converted into a 
rout by Colonel Lomax’s regiment (Eleventh Virginia Cavalry, 
Jones’ brigade), which now took the road, and, under the gallant 
leadership of its colonel, with drawn sabres charged down the turn- 

ike under a fearful fire of artillery. Lieutenant-Colonel Funsten 
Cheved with conspicuous gallantry in this charge, and Captain 
Winthrop, a volunteer aid of Lieutenant-General Longstreet’s, also 
bore himself most gallantly. 

The enemy was now very near Williamsport, and this determined 
and vigorous attack in rear soon compelled him to raise the siege 
of that place, and leave in hasty discomfiture;by the Downsville 
road. His withdrawal was favored by night, which set in just as 
we reached the ridge overlooking Williamsport. An important 
auxilliary to this attack was rendered by Brigadier-General Fitz. 
Lee, who reached the vicinity of Williamsport by the Greencastle 
road very opportunely, and participated in the attack with his ac- 
customed spirit. 

Great credit is due the command for the fearless and determined 
manner in which they rushed upon the enemy and compelled him 
to lose his hold upon the main portion of the transportation of the 
army. Without this attack, it is certain that our trains would have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy; for, while some resistance was 
made by General Imboden, still the size and nature of his com- 
mand, the peculiar conformation of the ground—overlooked by 
hills and approached by six plain roads—go to show conclusively 
that not even a display of Spartan heroism on the part of his com- 
mand could have saved those wagons from the torch of the enemy. 
I communicated with him after opening the road by a Heutenant 
whom I met but a short distance from the town. Officers present 
with General Imboden during the attack assure me I am right in 
the foregoing opinion. 

I was apprised, when about midway, that Lieutenant-General 
Longstreet had arrived at Hagerstown. 

As a part of the operations of this period, I will here report that 
about sixty of the wagons belonging to Lee’s brigade, while in the 
special charge of General Imboden en route to Williamsport, near . 
Mercersburg, were captured by the enemy. A court of inquiry 
has been convened to inquire into the circumstances of this cap- 
ture. I therefore forbear animadversion on the subject. 

My command bivouacked near Hagerstown, and I took that 
night position on the road leading from Hagerstown to Boonsboro’. 
The next day, July 7th, I proceeded to Downsville, establishing 
there a portion of Wofford’s brigade, sent me for the purpose by 
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Gen. Longstreet, and posted Jenkins’ cavalry brigade on that portion 
of our front in advance of the infantry. Robertson’s brigade being 
small, and the enemy being least threatening from that direction, 
was assigned to the north front of Hagerstown, connecting with 
General Jones on the right on the Cavetown road. The Maryland 
cavalry was ordered on the National road and towards Greencastle 
on ascout. On the 8th the cavalry was thrown forward towards 
_ Boonsboro’, advancing on the different roads, in order by a bold 
demonstration to threaten an advance upon the enemy, and thus 
‘cover the retrogade of the main body. The move was successful, 
the advance under General Jones encountering the enemy on the 
Boonsboro’ road at Béaver creek bridge, from which point to the 
verge of Boonsboro’ an animated fight ensued, principally on foot, 
the ground being entirely too soft from recent rains to operate suc- 
cessfully with cavalry. . 

This contest was participated in in a very handsome manner by 
the other brigades (Fitz. Lee’s, Hampton’s, now commanded by 
Baker, and W. H. F. Lee’s, commanded by Chambliss), and the 
Stuart Horse Artillery. Prisoners taken assured us that the main cavy- 
alry force of the enemy was in our front, which, notwithstanding, their 
known superiority in numbers and range of fire arms, was driven 
steadily before us—our brave men, nothing daunted or dispirited 
by the reverses of the army, maintaining a predominance of pluck 
over the enemy calculated to excite the pride and admiration of 
beholders. Just as we neared the village Jenkins’ brigade, under 
Ferguson, moved up on the Williamsport road, driving the enemy 
on that flank in such a manner as to cause him to begin his with- 
drawal from the village to the mountain pass. 

His batteries had been driven away from the hill by the Napoleons. 
of McGregor’s battery, which, for close fighting, evinced this day 
their great superiority over rifle guns of greater number. About 
this time I was informed that the enemy was heavily reinforced 
and that our ammunition, by this protracted engagement, was nearly 
exhausted, and despairing of getting possession of the town, which 
was completely commanded by artillery in the mountain gap, and 
believing that in compelling the enemy to act upon the defensive 
all day retreating before us, the desired object had been fully at-- 
tained, I began to retire towards Funkstown, except Jenkins’ 
brigade, which was ordered to its former position on the Williams- 
port road. The enemy observing this from his mountain perch, 
tried to profit by it with a vigorous movement on our heels, but 
- was foiled. As the last regiment was crossing the bridge over Beaver 
~ ereek, a squadron of the enemy, more bold than its comrades, gal- 
loped forward as if to charge. Steadily a portion of the First North 
Carolina cavalry awaited their arrival within striking distance, 
but before reaching their vicinity the enemy veered off across the 
fields, whena Blakely gun of Chew’s battery, advantageously posted 
on a point, marked their movement, and although the squadron 
moved at a gallop, never did sportsman bring down his bird with 
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more unerring shot than did that Blakely tell upon that squadron. 
In vain did it turn to the right and left. Each shot seemed drawn 
to the flying target with fatal accuracy, until the enemy, driven by 

«the shots of the Blakely and followed by the shouts of derision of 
our cavalry, escaped at full speed far over the plain. 

The command moved leisurely to the vicinity of Funkstown and 
bivouacked for the night. is 

The fight of the 8th administred a quietus to theenemy. On the ; 
9th my command kept the position in front of Funkstown assigned | 
to it the night before. The left of our main line of battle now : 
rested justin rear of Funkstown on the Antietam, andsomeinfantry - 
and artillery were thrown forward as a support to the cavalry be- 

. yond. The enemy advanced on the 10th on the Boonsborough 
road, and our cavalry was engaged dimounted nearly all day. 
General Jones was farther to the left on the Cavetown road, and the 
infantry was placed in position, covering Funkstown, with dis- 
mounted cavalry on each flank. The enemy’s advance was hand- 
somely repulsed, in which Lieutenant-Colonel Witcher’s cavalry on 
foot, behind a stone fence immediately on the left of the turnpike, 
performed a very gallant part, standing their ground with unflinch- 
ing tenacity. , 

On the left a portion of Fitz. Lee’s brigade, under Captain Wool- 
ridge, Fourth Virginia cavalry, who, handling his skirmishers with 
great skill and effect, compelled the enemy’s infantry to seek cover 
in a body of woods at some distance from our lines. 

In this day’s operations the infantry before mentioned participated 
very creditably indeed in the centre, and I regret exceedingly that 
I have not the means of knowing the regiments and commanders, 

‘ so as to mention them with that particularity to whtch by their 
gallantry they are entitled; but their conduct has no doubt been 
duly chronicled by their commander and laid before the Command- 
ing General, a part of which was under his own eye. 

Owing to the great ease with which the position at Funkstown 
could be flanked on the right, and by a secret movement at night 
the troops cut off, it was deemed prudent to withdraw at night to 
the west side of the Antietam, which was accordingly done. 

July 11th was not characterized by any general engagement, ex- 
cept that General Fitz. Lee, now on the right towards Dunsville, 
was compelled to retire upon the main body, and the main body 

- having assumed a shorter line, with its left resting on National road, 
just west of Hagerstown, Chambliss’ brigade was sent to that flank, 
and General Fitz. Lee’s also. The enemy made no movement on 
Jones’ front embracing the Funkstown and Cavetown roads. On 
the 12th firing began early, and the enemy having advanced on 
several roads on Hagerstown, our cavalry forces retired without 
serious resistance, and massed on the left of the main body, reaching 
with heavy outposts the Corochocheague on the National road. 
The infantry ‘having already had time to entrench themselves, it 
was no longer desirable to defer the enemy’s attack. 
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The 13th was spent in reconnoitering on the left, Rodes’ division 
occupying the extreme left of our infantry very near Hagerstown, 
a little north of the National road. Cavalry pickets were extended 
beyond the railroad leading to Chambersburg, and everything put 
in readness to resist the enemy’s attack. 

The situation of our communication south of the Potomac, 
caused the Commandering General to desire more cavalry on that 
side, and accordingly Brigadier-General Jones’ brigade‘(one of whose 
regiments—Twelfth Virginia cavalry—had been left in Jefferson) 
was detached and sent to cover our communications with Winchester. 
The cavalry on the left consisted now of Fitz. Lee’s, W. H. F. Lee’s, 
Baker’s and Roberts’ brigades, the latter being a mere handful. 

On the 13th skirmishing continued at intervals, but it appeared 
that the enemy, instead of attacking, was entrenching himself in 
our front, and the Commanding General determined to cross the 
Potomac.’ The night of the 13th was chosen for this move, and the 
arduous and difficult task of bringing up the rear was, as usual, 
assigned to the cavalry. Just before night, which was unusually 
rainy, the cavalry was disposed from right to left to occupy, dis- 
mounted, the trenches of the infantry at ark, Fitz. Lee’s brigade 
holding the line of Longstreet’s corps, Baker’s, of Hill’s corps, 
and the remainder of Ewell’s corps. 

A pontoon bridge had been constructed at Falling Waters, some 
miles below Williamsport, where Longstreet’s and Hill’s corps were 
to cross and Ewell’s corps was to ford the river at Williamsport, in 
rear of which last, after daylight, the cavalry was also to cross, ex- 
cept that Fitz. Lee’s brigade, should he find the pontoon bridge clear 
in time, was to cross at the bridge, and otherwise, to cross at the 
ford at Williamsport. The operation was successfully performed 
by the cavalry. General Fitz. Lee, finding the bridge would not be 
clear in time for his command, moved after daylight to the ford, 
sending two squadrons to cross in rear of the infantry at the bridge. 
These squadrons—mistaking Longstreet’s rear for the rear of the 
army on that route—crossed over in rear of it. General Hill’s 
troops being notified that these squadrons would follow in their rear, 
were deceived by some of the enemy’s cavalry who approached very 
near in consequence of this belief that they were our cavalry. 
Although this unfortunate mistake deprived us of the lamented 

t General Pettigrew, whom they mortally wounded, they paid the 

r* penalty of their temerity by losing most of their number in killed or 

wounded, if the accounts of those who witnessed it are to be 
credited. 

The cavalry crossed at the fords without serious molestation, 
bringing up the rear on that route by 8 A. M. on the 14th. 

To Baker’s (late Hampton’s) brigade was assigned the duty of 
protecting the Potomac from Falling Waters to Hedgesville. The 
other brigades were moved back towards Leetown, Robertson’s 
being sent to the fords of the Shenandoah, where he already had a 
picket, which, under Captain Johnston of the North Carolina Cav- 
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alry, had handsomely repulsed the enemy in their advance on 
Ashby’s Gap, inflicting severe loss with great disparity in numbers. 

Harper’s Ferry was again in possession of the enemy, and Colo- 
nel Harman, Twelfth Virginia Cavalry, had, in an engagement with 
the enemy, gained a decided success, but was himself captured by 
his horse falling. : 

Upon my arrival at the Bower that afternoon (15th), I learned 
that a large force of the enemy’s cavalry was between Shepherds- 
town and Leetown. I determined at once to attack him, in order 
to defeat any designs he might have in the direction of Martins- 
burg. I made dispositions accordingly, concentrating cavalry in 
his front, and early on the 16th moved Fitz. Lee’s brigade down 
the turnpike towards Shepherdstown, supported by Chambliss, 
who, though quite ill, with that commendable spirit which has 
always distinguished him remained at the head of his brigade. 
Jenkins’ brigade was ordered to advance on the road from Martins- 
burg towards Shepherdstown, so as, by this combination, to expose 
one of the enemy’s flanks, while Jones, now near Charleston, was 
notified of the attack, in order that he might co-operate. No posi- 
tive orders were sent him, as his precise locality was not known. 
These dispositions having been arranged, I was about to attack, 
when I received a very urgent message from the Commanding 
General to repair at once to his headquarters. I therefore com- 
mitted to Brigadier-General Fitz. Lee the consummation of my 

lans, and reported at once to the Commanding General, whom I 
ound at Bunker Hill. Returning in the afternoon, I proceeded to 
the scene of conflict on the turnpike, and found that General Fitz. 
Lee had, with his own and Chambliss’ brigade, driven the enemy 
steadily to within a mile of Shepherdstown, Jenkins’ brigade not 
having yet appeared on the left. It, however, soon after arrived in 
Fitz. Lee’s rear, and moved up to his support. The ground was 
not practicable for cavalry, and the main body was dismounted 
and advanced in line of battle. The enemy retired to a strong po- 
sition behind stone fences and barricades near Colonel Boteler’s 
residence, and it being nearly dark, obstinately maintained his 
ground at this last point till dark, to cover his withdrawal. Prepa- 
rations were made to renew the attack vigorously next morning, 
but daybreak revealed that the enemy had retired towards Har- 
per’s Ferry. : 

The enemy’s loss in killed and wounded was heavy. We'‘had 
several killed and wounded, and among the latter, Colonel James 
H. Drake, First Virginia Cavalry, was mortally wounded, dying 
that night (16th), depriving his regiment of a brave and zealous 
leader, and his country of one of her most patriotic defenders. 

The Commanding General was very desirous of my moving at 
once into Loudoun a large portion of my command, but the recent- 
rains had so swollen the Shenandoah that it was impossible to ford 
it, and cavalry scouting parties had to swim their horses over. 

In the interval of time from the 16th tosthe 22d of July, the 
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enemy made a demonstration on Hedgesville, forcing back Baker’s 
brigade: Desultory skirmishing was kept up on the front for 
several days with the enemy, while our infantry was engaged in 
tearing up the Baltimore and Ohio railroad near Martinsburg. 
Parts of Jones’ brigade were also engaged with the enemy in 
spirited conflicts, not herein referred to, resulting very creditably 
to our arms, near Fairfield, Pennsylvania, and on the Cavetown 
road from Hagerstown, the Sixth and Seventh Virginia Cavalry | 
being particularly distinguished. Accounts of these will be found ° 
in the reports of Brigadier-General Jones and Colonel Baker. 

It soon became apparent that the enemy was moving upon our 
right flank, availing himself of the swollen condition of the Shen- 
andoah to interpose his army, by a march along the east side of 
the Blue Ridge, between our present position and Richmond. 
Longstreet’s corps having already moved to counteract this effort, 
enough cavalry was sent under Brigadier-General Robertson for 
his advance guard, through Front Royal and Chester Gap, while 
Baker’s brigade was ordered to bring up the rear of Ewell’s corps, 
which was in rear, and Jones’ brigade was ordered to picket the 
lower Shenandoah as long as necessary for the safety of that flank, 
and then follow the movement of the army. Fitz. Lee’s, W. H. F. 
Lee’s and Jenkins’ brigades, by a forced march from the vicinity 
of Leetown through Millwood, endeavored to reach Manassas Gap, 
so as to hold it on the flank of the army, but it was already 
in possession of the enemy, and the Shenandoah, still high, in 
order to be crossed without interfering with the march of the main 
army, had to be forded below Front Royal. The cavalry already 
mentioned, early on the 23d, by a by path reached Chester Gap, pass- 
ing on the army’s left, and with great difficulty and a forced march 
that night bivouacked below Gaines’ cross-roads, holding the Rock- 
ford road and Warrenton turnpike, on which, near Amissville, the 
enemy had accumulated a large force of cavalry. 

On the 24th, while moving forward to find the locality of the 
enemy, firing was heard towards Newby’s cross-roads, which was 
afterwards ascertained to be a portion of the enemy’s artillery 
firing on Hill’s column marching on the Richmond road. Before 
the cavalry could reach the scene of action, the enemy had been 
driven off by the infantry, and on the 25th the march was con- 
tinued, and the line of the Rappahannock was resumed. 

In taking a retrospect of this campaign, it is necessary, in order . 
to appreciate the value of the services of the cavalry, to correctly ° 
estimate the amount of labor to be performed, the difficulties to be 
encountered, and the very extended sphere of operations, mainly 
in the enemy’s country. 

In the exercise of the discretion vested in me by the Command- 
ing General, it was deemed practicable to move entirely in the 
enemy’s rear, intercepting hiscommunications with his base—Wash- 
ington—and inflicting damage upon his rear, to rejoin the army in 
Pennsylvania, in time to participate in its actual conflicts. The 
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result abundantly confirms my judgement as to the practicability, 
as well as utility, of the move. The main army, I was advised by 
the Commanding General, would move in two columns for the Sus- 
quehanna—Early commanded the advance of that one of these 
columns to the eastward, and I was directed to communicate with 
him as early as practicable after crossing the Potomac, and place 
my command on his right flank. It was expected I would find 
him in York. The newspapers of the enemy, my only source of 
information, chronicled his arrival there and at Wrightsville, on the 
Susquehanna, with great particularity. I therefore moved to join 
him in that vicinity. The enemy’sarmy was moving in a direction 
- nearly parallel to me. I was apprized of its arrival at Taneytown, 
when I was near Hanover, Pennsylvania, but believing from the 
lapse of time that our army was already ia York or at Harris- 
burg, where it could choose its battleground with the enemy, I 
hastened to place my command with it. Itis believed that had 
the corps of Hill and Longstreet moved on instead of halting near 
Chambersburg, that York could have been the place of concentra- 
tion instead of Gettysburg. This move of my command between 
the enemy’s seat of Government and the army charged with its 
defence, involved serious loss to the enemy in material and men, 
over one thousand prisoners having been captured, and spread 
terror and consternation to the very gates of the Capital. The 
streets were barricaded for defence, as also was done in Baltimore 
on the day following. This move drew the enemy’s overwelming 
force of cavalry from its aggressive attitude towards our flank, near 
Williamsport and Hagerstown, to the defence of its own commu- 
nications now at my mercy. The entire Sixth Army Corps in ad- 
dition was also sent to intercept me at Westminster, arriving there 
the morning I left, which in the result prevented its participation 
in the first two days fight at Gettysburg. 

Our trains in transit were thus not only secured, but it was 
done in a way that at the same time seriously injured the enemy. 
General Meade also detached 4,000 troops, under General French, 
to escort public property to Washington from Frederick, a step 
which certainly would have been unnecessary but for my presence 
in his rear, thus weakening his army to that extent. In fact, 
although in his own country, he had to make large detachments to 
protect his rear and baggage. General Meade also complains that 
his movements were delayed by the detention of his cavalry in his 
rear. He might truthfully have added by the movement in his 
rear of a large force of Confederate cavalry, capturing his trains and 
cutting all his communications with Washington, It is not to be 
supposed such delay in his operations could have been so effectu- 
ally caused by any other disposition of the cavalry. Moreover, 
considering York as the point of junction, as I had every reason to 
believe it would be, the route I took was quite as direct and more 
expeditious than the alternate one proposed, and there is reason to 
believe that on that route my command would have been divided 
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up in the different gaps of South Mountain, covering our flank, 
while the enemy by concentration upon any one could have greatly 
endangered our baggage and ordnance trains without exposing his 
own. 

It was thought by many that my command could have rendered 
more service had it been in advance of the army the first day at 
Gettysburg, and the Commanding General complains of a want of 
' cavalry on that occasion; but it must be remembered that the cav- 
alry (Jenkins’ brigade) specially selected for advance guard to the 
army by the Commanding General on account of its geographical | 
location, at the time was available for this purpose, and had two 
batteries of horse artillery serving with it. If, therefore, the pecu- 
liar functions of cavalry with the army were not satisfactorily per- 
formed, in the absence of my command, it should rather be attri- 
buted to the fact that Jenkins’ brigade was not as efficient as it 
ought to have been, and as its numbers (3,800) on leaving Virginia 
warranted us in expecting. Even at that time by its reduction in- 
cident to the campaign it numbered far more than the cavalry which 
successfully covered Jackson’s flank movement at Chancellorsville, 
turned back Stoneman from the James, and drove 3,500 cavalry 
under Averill across the Rappahannock. 

Properly handled, such a command should have done everything 
requisite, and left nothing to detract, by the remotest implication, 
from the brilliant exploits of their comrades, achieved under cir- 
cumstances of great hardship and danger. 

Arriving at York I found General Early had gone. * * * 
* * %* * I still believed that most of our army was before 
Harrisburg, and justly regarded a march to Carlisle as the most 
likely to place me in communication with the main army; besides, 
as a place for rationing my command, now entirely out, I believed 
it desirable. 

The cavalry suffered much in this march day and night from 
loss of sleep, and the horses from fatigue, and while in Fairfax, for 
want of forage, not even grass being attainable. In Fauquier the 
rough character of the roads and lack of facilities for shoeing, added 
to the casualties of every day’s battle, and constant wear and tear 
of men and horse, reduced the command very much in numbers, 
In this way some regiments were reduced to less than 100 men; 
yet when my command arrived at Gettysburg, with the accessions ; 
which it received from the weak horses left to follow the army, it ?. 
took its place in line of battle with a stoutness of heart and firm- *: 
ness of tread, impressing one with the confidence of victory which 
was astounding, considering the hardness of the march lately en- 
dured. With an aggregate loss of about — hundred killed, 
wounded and missing, we inflicted a loss on the enemy’s cavalry 
of confessedly near 5,000. 

Some of the reports of subordinate commanders are herewith 
forwarded ; others will follow, and it is to be hoped they will do 
justice to that individual prowess for which Confederate soldiery is 
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most noted, and which the limits of personal observation and the 
length of this — deprive me of the power of doing. 

Appended will be found a statement of casualties and map; 
also a list of non-commissioned officers and privates whose con- 
duct as bearers of dispatches and otherwise entitle them to favora- 
ble mention. The bravery, heroism, fortitude and devotion of m 
command is commended to the special attention of the Command- 
ing General, and is worthy of the gratitude of their countrymen. 

I desire to mention among the brigadier-generals one whose en- 
larged comprehension of the functions of cavalry, whose diligent 
attention to the preservation of its efficiency and intelligent appre- 
ciation, faithful performance of the duties confided to him, point 
to him as one of the first cavalry leaders on the continent, and 
richly entitle him to promotion—I allude to Brigadier-General Fitz. 
Lee. 

I cannot here particularize the conduct of the many officers who 
derserve special mention, of less rank than brigadier-general, with- 
out extending my remarks more than would be proper. 

To my staff collectively, however, I feel at liberty to express 
thus officially my grateful appreciation for the zeal, fidelity and 
ability with which they discharged their several duties and labored 
to promote the success of the command. 

Major Heros Von Borcke, A. A. and I. G., that gallant officer 
from Prussia, who so early espoused our cause, was disabled in 
Fauquier, so as to deprive me of his valuable services on the expe- 
dition, but it is hoped that the command will not long be deprived 
of his inspiring presence on the field. 

Major Henry B. McClellan, my adjutant-general, was constantly 
.at my side, and with his intelligence, ready pen and quick compre- 
hension, greatly facilitated the discharge of my duties. 

The untiring energy, force of character and devotion to duty-of 
Major A. R. Venable, my Inspector-General, and Lieutenant Ryals, 
C. 8. A., Provost-Marshal, deserve my special gratitude and praise. 
The same qualities, united to a thorough knowledge of much of 
the country, are ascribable to Captain B. S. White, C. 8. A., who, 
though still suffering from a severe wound received at Fleetwood, 
accompanied the command, and his services proclaim him an 
officer of merit and distinction. 

Chief Surgeon Eliason, Captain Blackford, Engineer; Captain 
Cooke, Ordnance Officer; Lieutenant Dabney, A. D. C., and Cadet 
Hulliher, C. 8. A., all performed their duties with commendable 
zeal and credit. 

Major Fitzhugh, Chief, and Captain J. N. Hanger, Assistant 
Quartermaster, and Major W. J. Johnson, Chief Commissary, dis- 
charged their arduous duties in their usually highly satisfactory 
manner. First Lieutenant R. B. Kennon, P. A. C. 8., temporarily 
attached on two different occasions, was entrusted with duties at- 
tended with great peril, which he performed in a highly successful 
and creditable manner, once in testing experimentally at night an 
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unknown ford on the Potomac, and again in bearing a dispatch 
to the Commanding General from Emmettsburg. 
Grateful to the Giver of all Good for the attainment of such re- 
sults with such small comparative losses, I have the honor to be 
; Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. E. B. Stuart. 





Diary of Captain Robert E. Park, Twelfth Alabama Regiment. 


[Continued from July Number.] 


September 26th, 1864—Miss Janet F——,, a very pretty and intelli- 
gent young lady, came to the office, and brought us some delicacies. 
She is a granddaughter of Brigadier-General Fauntleroy, perhaps 
the oldest officer on the rolls of the Confederate army, now over 
eighty years of age,and daughter of Captain Fauntleroy of the 
Confederate navy, now serving his country on the high seas, aiding 
Admiral Semmes, Captain Maffitt, Commodore Maury and other 
gallant seamen. My wound gives me constant pain. The torn 
flesh protrudes nearly two inches, and the severed nerves torture 
me much. 

September 27th, 28th and 29th—Three days of great suffering. 
Small bones are constantly working their way out of my wound, 
and the separated nerves and sinews keep me awake night and day. 
The good ladies are ministering angels, so incessant are they in their 
kind attentions. They are doing most excellent service in the 
Confederate hospital, greatly assisting the surgeons. We owe them 
a debt of lasting gratitude. 

September 30th—In the afternoon, while in conversation with the 
beautiful Miss N. K——,a sharp piece of bone, making its exit 
from my wound, cut an artery, and “secondary hemorrhage” 
was produced. Miss N—— ran immediately for a surgeon, and, 
in an incredibly short time, returned with Dr. Hardy, who promptly 
applied sulphate of iron, and bandaged my leg very tightly from 
the foot to the knee, thus checking the dangerous hemorrhage. 
The blood flowed in jets from the artery, and I soon became very 
week and deathly sick. Drs. Weatherly and Hardy came to see 
‘me frequently during the day and night, and although they gave 
me two large doses of morphine, I could not sleep at all for pain. 
Poor John Attaway died of his wound at the residence of Mrs. 
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Hist. He spoke often, while in his right mind, and in his delirium, 
affectionately of his mother, of Sergeant Stafford and myself. May 
his brave spirit rest in peace. 

October 1st—Suffered much all day. The doctors were very aten- 
tive, visiting me often. The ladies redoubled their kindness, send- 
ing delicacies, calling to see me, making inquiries, etc. Passed a 
sleepless night. 

October 2d and 3d—Quite sick, ate very little, and slept none at 
all. The nerves in my left foot, below my wound, cause me real 
agony. My comrades in the office are cheerful and seem to im- 
prove. Sergeant Lynes, of the Fourteenth North Carolina, is a 
native of the North, but is a true Southerner in sentiment. Some 
of our best soldiers were born in the North, and deserve honor for 
their devotion to truth and their adopted homes. 

October 4th—The Yankee Provost Marshal visited and paroled 
us. The precaution was unnecessary, as none of us are able to 
escape, if opportunity offered. Am much better to-day. 

October 5th and 6th—Rumors are rife that General Early will 
attempt to retake Winchester soon. This is very improbable, as 
Sheridan’s forces are too numerous. Reinforcements pass by the 
office every day, going to the front, and Early’s army must bea 
mere handful of exhausted, illy equipped men, incapable of any 
offensive movement. The ladies bring* us all kinds of reports, 
usually very cheering. They always look on the bright side. 
Mosby’s men venture into the city quite often at night, to see re- 
latives and friends, and gain all the information they can. They 
are greeted warmly, and secreted by the citizens until they are ready 
to leave the city. The risk they run is very great, but they are 
daring scouts, accustomed to danger, and fond of its excitements. 

October 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th—My wound is slowly improving. 
I bought some tobacco with Confederate money, sold it for green- 
backs, and bought a new hat for $3.00. My old military cap was 
lost as I was carried off the battlefield. The probability is that I 
will be unable to use my new one in many days to come. Miss 
Janet F—— sent off some letters for us through the lines to Southern 
Dixie, by means of some of Mosby’s meu, who are very often in 
the city. All of us wrote to the loved ones at home. These bold 
young scouts carry out haversacks filled with letters every night. 
Miss Josephine G——, of Berryville, came to see us, and supplied 
us with socks, drawers, etc., and a bushel of fine apples. She out- 
generaled the pickets to secure admittance to the city, and has our 
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sincere thanks for her thoughtful kindness. Mrs. M——1, Mrs, 
W——-n, the Misses B——n, S——d, and other ladies called to see 
us. Two or three young ladies call at the office late each afternoon, 
and give us the latest news. Some of the ladies of the city have 
been treated very rudely for declining to walk under the United 


States flag. They will cross to the opposite side of the street, or 
leave the ‘sidewalk, and go in the street, until they pass the hateful ; 
and hated piece of bunting, and thus avoid walking under its folds. 
Its stars, ostensibly representing a State each, proclaim a lie, and 
the stripes are emblems of tyranny and cruelty. Reports come to 
us of the burning by Sheridan of numerous valuable flouring mills, 
well filled barns and costly residences, and the people are greatly 
distressed by his uncivilized and cowardly mode of warfare. He 
seems not to know how to discriminate between armed soldiers 
and helpless women and puling infants. I am glad our Southern 
generals, true to their hightoned, chivalrous instincts, were never 
guilty, when in the enemy’s territory, of such wanton destruction 
of the private property of weeping women and little children. 
Sheridan understands the torch and axe better than the sword, and 
prefers their use. His models and examplars in history seem to be 
the merciless leaders of the Goths, Vandals and other relentless. 
barbarians, who invaded and subdued Rome and Italy. He 
delights to imitate and excel them in their cruel, barbaric mode of 
war. 

October 11th and 12th—Borrowed a Horace of Miss Lizzie S——, 
and employed myself reading his odes and satires. Mrs. W——n 
called with the intention of reading to me from her book of Com- 
mon Prayér, but, seeing a Bible at the head of my bed, declined, 
although I urged it. 

October 13th—Fresh reports of _— Early’s advancing upon 
Winchester. The ladies are much excited about it, and pray for 
his return. The enemy share in the excitement, and are having 
many of their wounded, as well as wounded prisoners, carried to 
Baltimore. The Federal surgeon of the post called at the office to 
examine us, and see whether we were able to bear transportation. 
I told him, as he looked at my wound, of my recent severe hem- 
orrhage, and suggested that it might be dangerous for me to be 
moved for several days. He made no reply, but abruptly left us. 
Drs. W. and H. hearing that I was to be removed, called on the 
surgeon and protested against it. Two of the noble ladies who 
have been caring for us also called, and asked that I be allowed to 
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remain until I became stronger. ‘ihe Yankee surgeon coarsely re- 
plied that he knew his own business, and that he would not except 
me from his order. They reported their failure to persuade the 
surgeon, and spoke bitterly of his heartlessness, and feelingly of 
their regret at my sudden and compulsory departure. I, too, sin- 
cerely regret ‘the harsh, peremptory order, for I loathe the idea of 
confinement in a Yankee prison, and deeply lament the forced 
necessity of parting with the unselfish, warm-hearted, glorious 
women who have so generously cared for me since my capture. 

October 14th—About 11 o’clock an ambulance was driven in front 
of the office, and two Yankees came in to carry me to it. I was 
not able to walk a step, not with crutches even, and scarcely able 
to turn over in bed. Many of my lady friends came to bid me 
good-bye and express their regret at my leaving. They placed a 
nice lunch in my haversack, and in those of my companions, and, 
bidding them a reluctant, sorrowful farewell, I was lifted into the 
ambulance. Farewell, sweet friends, and may Heaven protect you 
from the ruthless foes by whom you are surrounded. 

The pike to Martinsburg was very rough, and I was in constant 
dread of another hemorrhage from my wound. There was astrong 
guard of cavalry riding in front, in rear, and on either side of us. 
They seemed to fear an attack from Mosby. Our halts were fre- 
quent, and we did not reach Martinsburg before dark. 

When the ambulance stopped in front of the Presbyterian church, 
of which Rev. Mr. Hughes is pastor, now turned into a hospital, 1 
inquired for Miss Anna L. McSherry of some ladies on the side- 
walk. I did this at request of Dr. W., and the ladies promised to 
tell her of my presence in Martinsburg. I was carried into the 
church, and placed on some straw beside my friend Captain Hew- 
lett. In a short while the venerable Dr. McSherry, with his accom- 
plished daughter, entered the church, and were conducted to me. 
They were very kind ; gave us some lunch, and some writing pa- 
per, envelopes, United States stamps, etc. After my fatiguing ride, 
I slept well. { 

October 15—A number of ladies called to see the wounded Con- 
federates, bringing excellent and welcome eatahles with them. The 
Misses H——n took the address of my mother, and promised to 
write to her by the “underground railway ”—i. ¢., Mosby’s men. 
The South has a few trye and tried friends in Martinsburg, but 
they are greatly outnumbered by the Unionists. The former are 
of true — stock, while the latter are a rather low class of 
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people. The noted Miss Belle Boyd lives here. Miss Mary A—— 
and Miss D——n came to the ambulance and bade me good-bye, 
just as we were sent to the cars, bound for Baltimore. The driver 
was surly, and unwilling to stop when they requested it. 

October 16th (Sunday)—Rode all night on the floor in a rough 
box car, crowded with twenty-five wounded Confederates. Water 
was loudly called for, but none was furnished. Reached the Monu- 
mental City at 2 o’clock P.M. A crowd of people were at the 
depot, but the guard kept them at a distance from us. I fancied I 
could see some sympathetic faces as I was borne on a litter to an 
ambulance, and driven to West’s Buildings Hospital. Was hoisted 
on a dumb-waiter to the third or fourth story, and assigned to 
Officers’ Ward “B.” The Patapsco river runs by the hospital, and 
Knabe’s piano manufactory is just across the street. 

October 17th—A large, gray-headed, stern-looking old doctor, 
called a “contract surgeon,” as he is not commissioned, is in charge 
of the officers’ ward. He is, I find, very unpopular with the 
wounded officers. His name is Knowles. In making his usual 
round, Dr. Knowles came to my bed, inquired carelessly about my 
wound, and requested me to remove the bandage, that he might 
see it. I did so, telling him at the same time of my recent severe 
hemorrhage, but that I thought the bone was knitting together. 
Without uttering a word in reply, he took hold of my leg, and 
began to roughly press the flesh surrounding the wound. I told 
him he was hurting me very much, but he continued to press the 
wounded leg until it began to bleed, and jets of arterial blood 
flowed from it, just as it had done before I left Winchester. I saw 
he had unnecessarily and designedly produced hemorrhage, and, 
for the first time in my life, I cursed. I denounced him as an in- 
human wretch, as he stood smiling grimly and sardonically over 
me, and ordered him to leave my presence. The malignant old 
renegade did not offer to check the rapid flow, of blood, but walked 
unconcernedly away, and out of the ward. The nurse of the ward, 
a young Southerner, came to my rescue, and wrapped strips of 
cloth very tightly around my wound, the blood saturating them 
through several thicknesses, but finally arresting the hemorrhage. 
The pain, caused by his rough treatment, tearing loose the bones 
and flesh which had begun to knit together, was intense, and kept 
me suffering all day and through asleepless night. I am sorry 
that I lost my temper, and indulged in profanity, but the cruel 
provocation makes it look somewhat justifiable, and I trust the 
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recording angel will drop a tear of pity upon the words, and blot 
them out forever, or, at least, that he will record them in Heaven’s 
chancery on Mercy’s page. This Knowles would suit as a com- 
panion for Sheridan, and ought to be on his medical staff. They 
are par ignobile fratrum. Both seem to delight in the infliction of 
pain and suffering. I learn Knowles is a Presbyterian elder, and 
a very bitter abolitionist. The puritanical old hypocrite has a 
soul so small it would have as much room ina mustard seed as 
a tadpole in the Pacific ocean. 

October 18th—Ward “ B” is pretty full of wounded officers. Major 
G. M. Hanvey, of Twelfth Georgia Battalion, is among the number. 
He was shot through the lungs at the battle of Monocacy, has an 
unpleasant cough, and looks very delicate. Our homes in Georgia 
are in neighboring towns, and I find him a very pleasant acquaint- 
‘ance. My lacerated wound caused me much pain to-day, and sup- 
purated a greatdeal. Knowles did not inquire about my condition, 
merely passed by, looked sternly at me, and spoke to the next officer. 
I owe him thanks for his intentional slight and neglect of me. It 
is pleasant not to be noticed by so contemptible a ruffian. His 
conversation about the war news discloses the patent fact that he 
hates the “Rebels,” as he delights to call us, with peculiar venom. 

October 19th, 20th and 21st—Still suffering from Knowles’ malicious 
treatment. A number of slightly wounded and convalescent pri- 
soners have been sent away from the hospital, some to Point Look- 
out, and others to Fort McHenry. My meals are brought to me, 
and are very meagre indeed. The loss of blood and physical 
strength, caused by the drain through suppuration from my wound, 
have reduced me greatly. My cheeks and eyes are hollow and 
sunken, I have very little strength left, and need nourishing food, 
such as I had at dear old Winchester. I sadly miss the good women 
who cared for me there, and long for their generous fare. We are 
permitted to buy only the Baltimore American and Philadelphia 
Inquirer, two intensely bitter black Republican sheets. No Demo- 
cratic papers are admitted in the building. Yet, once in a while, a 
copy of the New York News, Ben. Wood’s popular paper, is smug- 
gled in. Wood is a bold, defiant editor, and advocates General 
McClellan’s election over Abe Lincoln. There is an important “ per- 
sonal” column in the News, of great interest to Confederate prisoners 
of war and their friends, North and South. These “personals” are 
advertisements from friends and relatives in Dixie, inquiring the 
fate and condition and whereabouts of prisoners in the North, as 
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well as inquiries from good people in the North, seeking information 
concerning Southerners who are supposed to be confined in some 
unknown Northern prison. Frequently prisoners seek this means 
of getting and communicating news from and to Northern friends 
as well as to and from relativesin the South. It isa piece of petty 
meanness to deprive us of the prized privilege of reading these 
“personal” items. Surely our reading them cannot impair the 
integrity of the Yankee Union, or be aiding and abetting the 
“rebellion.” 

October 22d—Applied for crutches to-day, as I am literally worn 
out from lying thirty-three days helpless in bed. A very rude and 
awkwardly made pair were brought, and, after tying a strip of cloth 
around my neck and extending it around my knee also, to hold up 
my wounded limb and thus prevent the painful, unendurable rush , 
of blood to my leg and foot, still very sore from the severed nerves 
and muscles, I attempted to walk a few steps. Every step jarred 
my wound, and gave me pain, but I persisted in the effort for some 
time. An officer came around to get our money to-day, but some- 
how failed to demand mine. A wounded captain from West Vir- 
ginia exchanged some greenbacks for Confederate money with me 
at the rate of twenty of the latter for one of the former. With the 
pittance obtained I patronize the sutler, and get something to eat. 
Most of us, recovering from our wounds, are constantly suffering 
from hunger—this, too, in a land of plenty. 

October 23d—Sunday. News of a fierce battle in the Valley, in 
which the American claims a signal victory for Sheridan over 
General Early. They boast greatly over very small advantages, and 
I hope the telegrams are exaggerated. The fight occurred at Cedar 
Creek, called in their papers Fisher’s Hill. 

October 24th—Further news from the decimated army of the 
Valley confirms previous reports, and the malignant Knowles curls 
his Satanic lip higher, and smiles his peculiar sardonic grin ina 
more repulsive manner than ever, as he recites the particulars, with 
extravagant additions doubtless, to his heartsick and suffering 
patients, who sadly need all the good cheer and encouragement 
possible, instead of the depression, incident to increased anxiety 
and trouble. I fear bad news from my brave and beloved company. 
Poor fellows! How I wish I were with them, instead of languish- 
ing in a Yankee bastile! 

October 25th—A number of slightly wounded, among them my 
good friend Captain Hewlett of Company “H,” were sent off, we 
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suppose, to Fort Delaware. Captain Hewlett is a very true friend 
and pleasant companion, and I regret his forced separation from 
me. These men are sent off to make room for the newly arrived 
wounded men captured at Cedar Creek, Virginia. I am pronounced 
too weak to accompany those sent off. Some of my own regiment 
have arrived, among them Sergeant Burton, of Company “B,” 
from Coosa county, and “Tony,” the Italian, belonging to Com- 
pany “A,” from Mobile. From them I learn that the Twelfth 
Alabama lost seven men killed, and a number wounded. Among 
the former was Sergeant Robert H. Stafford, who was in command 
of my company. Bob was an old college mate, a member of the 
same literary society, a studious, dignified, pious youth, bearing 
the impress of admirable home government. He left college with 
myself and several other students, and true to his fond parents and 
sisters, to his threatened country, to what he thought was the cause 
of freedom, humanity and right, he entered bravely into the terrible 
contest. His motives, his principles, his conduct has been such, 
during his noble career as a soldier, as to constitute a reliable basis, 
on which to predicate the sublime conviction that in death he 
secured everlasting safety. In him I lose one of my warmest friends. 
Peace to his memory! Sergeant Burton told me of the reception 
of the official papers retiring Captain McNeely, of his assignment 
to conscript duty, and of my own promotion to the captaincy. I 
am now the only commissioned officer on the roll of the company, 
and Iam away from them, a helpless, wounded prisoner. There 
being no lieutenant elected, the company is now probably under 
command of Sergeant Clower, or Sergeant Reid. We have had 
four captains and nine commissioned officers since we entered 
service. Of this number Captain Keeling and Lieutenant Fletcher 
were killed, and Captain McNeely and Lieutenant George W. 
Wright disabled by wounds. I, alone, of the nine, am still con- 
nected with the company. A large bone, over an inch long, came 


out of my wound to-day. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Resources of the Confederacy in February, 1865. 


Continuing our publication of the confidential reports of the 
heads of departments in response to the circular of General Breckin- 
ridge, Secretary of War, we give next the 
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REPORT OF COMMISSARY GENERAL NORTHRUP. 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
Subsistence Department, 
RICHMOND, February 9, 1865. 


Hon. JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE, Secretary of War: 


Sir—In response to your circular of 7th instant, received yester- 
day, I have the honor to submit, for your consideration, the papers 
herewith enclosed with the following remarks: 

During the past fifteen months it has been my duty to make 
many and most urgent representations to the War Department of 
the danger of want impending over the troops of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and also of the stringent necessity (for the safety 
of Richmond, of the State of Virginia, and probably of the Con- 
federacy), that accumulations of supplies should be made in this 
city. 

The obstacles in the way of this, and the plans to surmount those ob- 
stacles, have been pressed repeatedly, and the needed requirements 
urged. In my communications and endorsements to the Secretaries. 
of War and the Treasury, and to others, I have fully set forth these 
difficulties, as indicated by circumstances, and urged, with perti- 
nacity, the adoption of measures to overcome them. The argu- 
ments used by me have been, in my judgment, incontrovertible, 
but have had little effect,and the army of Virginia has for several 
months suffered the consequence of-their non-adoption, during | 
which period it has been living literally “from hand to mouth.” 
The other armies of the Confederacy have been differently circum- 
stanced, and do not, for the present, so much suffer from local 
deficiency, or insufficient means of transportation. 

Durjng the whole of the year 1864, consumption has been much 
more rapid than collection, and accumulations already made, instead 
of being increased, were consumed. During the first three months 
of that year a larger amount of money (in “old issue”) was turned 
into the treasury by the officers of the commissariat than was 
issued by it to them in the new, and since that time only a part of 
what was due has been paid. As a consequence, their indebtedness 
. has become overwhelming until everywhere credit was lost, and 
supplies, which might have been obtained for the subsistence of 
‘, the army, passed into other hands. The same state of affairs, to 
even a greater extent, exists now in the period of collection, and, 
as a consequence of the lack of money and credit, not one-fifth of 
the hogs which could have been secured, have been or will be ob- 
tained for the army. Supplies which had been purchased at the 
islands to bridge over to the incoming crop of meat, have not been 
brought in, and are not now available. Repeated orders for their 
shipment were without effect, and plans proposed by this bureau 
to secure that object have not been permitted, or have been frustrated 
by circumstances beyond the control of the bureau. 
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The retention of many thousands of prisoners of war in this 
city caused the consumption of our reserve of flour, deficient 
transportation preventing their entire subsistence on corn from the 
South as had been intended 

The supply of the Army of Northern Virginia requires special 
consideration, for the ravages of the enemy in the country in which 
it operates, have left not a full supply even for the non-combatants. 
Hence its bases of supply are very remote, and that supply must 
be contingent on the means of collecting in those remote localities 
an excess over the wants of the troops there operating. 

This army is also sustained by various contrivances to draw sup- 
plies from beyond our lines by barter, and by secret arrangement, 
with the enemy turning on their anxiety to get cotton. For both 
these purposes funds and credit are both necessary, hence it is 
obvious that the subsistence of the army rests on a most precarious 
foundation. 

The instant passage of the amendment to the Tythe Bill, and its 
active execution, the exercise of authority to impress teams along 
the line of roads to bring supplies forward, the furnishing of some coin, 
and sufficient funds to purchase articles of barter, and to pay for 
4,000 bales of cotton immediately, and to purchase supplies through- 
out.the land, are all indispensable at this juncture. 

It is also necessary that the management of the Danville and 
Piedmont Railroad shall be reridered efficient, and that we shall 
hold the southwestern counties of Virginia, and those in North 
Carolina lying adjacent. In that section of country arrangements 
have been instituted by Major Shelby, to send forward supplies to 
this army. This is amare | important since the loss of East Ten- 
nessee, where operations had been set on foot of a most pomising 
character. 

I make no suggestions here as to the alternation of impressment 
and uniformity of prices on the one hand, or, on the other, of taxa- 
tion so heavy as to compel the sale of supplies and prevent hoarding 
either by agriculturists or dealers. I have, under existing laws, 
given my judgment on these points to the Secretaries of War and 
the Treasury heretofore. I suppose these matters are now well 
matured in the minds of those whose business it is to deal with 
them. I, however, present my circular of 5th September, 1864, 
which could not be made effective by me, 

The arrangements and organization of this bureau are believed 
to be complete, at least I cannot devise any more effective to glean 
the whole country. I would here suggest that officers of the “tax 
in kind” be directed to report no district “impracticable” until 
after conference with the Chief Quartermaster and Chief Commissary 
of the State in which it lies. 

The only substitute for the system of this bureau is the contract 
system, which is impracticable, when the only competition existing 
is one between buyers anxious to convert depreciating currency into 
appreciating commodities. Moreover, contractors, having no certainty 
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of sufficient transportation, or suitable employees, could not be re- 
lied on to fulfil their obligations. 

This bureau system requires agents who are zealous, indefatigable, 

hysically enduring, intelligent, acquainted with the laws and regu- 
ations of the bureau, and possessing tact. They must have a per- 
sonal interest in. doing well, such as the alternative of serving 
advantageously, or being conscribed. Cripples and feeble men 
cannot be made to work beyond what their feelings prompt, and 
exempts, with the requisite qualifications, can do much better for 
themselves in the employment of individuals, and, if they stay in 
the service, will not be controlled. 

This bureau and its officers have been harassed, and their time 
(and that of the Secretary of War) consumed in vain in corres- 
pondence with the enrolling officers for necessary detailed employees, 
and in the consideration of applications of captains of companies 
for the return of their men so detailed. 

If the chief of the bureau cannot be trusted to do all in his 
power to put men in the field consistently with his duty of feeding 
the army, then he had better be substituted by some one who 
can. 

The ravages of the enemy destroying the fruits of the earth, the 
appliances for production and stock animals, persisted in by them 
in order to starve us, and to exclude us from all territory entered 
by them, isan impediment to subsistence, which I have (from their 
first experiment to test our endurance on this point) represented to 
be fatal, if permitted; but which can always be stopped by that 
side, when the necessity to check it becomes stronger than the 
stimulus to the atrocity. 

The worst feature of the condition here is the deficiency of bread 
stuff, which is due to the failure of the War Department to enforce 
firmly a suggestion often made by me, for two years past, to stop 
all travel and private freight, and continue that expedient until 
our supplies were forwarded. 

This was promised by the Secretary in January, 1864, but not 
tried until March, when it was eminently successful. Had this 
been fully carried out, an accumulation of corn in Georgia, ready 
for shipment, could have been stored here. Repeatedly has this 
been urged in vain, until now, the connection being broken by 
Sherman, places that supply beyond our reach. From the begin- 
ning of the war this bureau has had a policy in reference to the 
main principles necessary to effect the objects for which it was 
created. 

ist. It has limited the number of officers to its actual needs. As 
an officer of the Provisional Army holds his appointment only 
while his services are needed, this bureau has claimed that when 
an officer proved to be unsuitable, he should be declared “relieved 
from all duty,” and thereby out of commission. In this way only 
can so vast and complex a machinery be managed with the same 
economy and advantage as the business of a private individual. 


ve 
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When excess of officers has occurred, it has been occasioned by 
appointments made independently of it and by assignments made 
without its knowledge. 

2d. As this war would be necessarily conducted on and along 
railroad lines, these should be harmonized and kept up to their 
highest point of efficiency and capacity of repairs in road-bed and 
rolling stock. I therefore proposed a plan and expedients for ob- 
taining this end. This subject requires instant attention. 

3d. I have always had (and urged) general principles respecting 
the rapid conversion of funds into commodities, to the full extent 
of appropriation, the faster the better; and that funds should be 

- furnished, if possible, irrespective of their apportionment in the 
ratio of time. , 

4th. A policy in respect to gathering stores from beyond our lines, 
and from exposed outlying districts. 

5th. I have always maintained trading in cotton with the enemy, 
or through the enemy’s ports, and the necessity of promptly meet- 
ing our engagements in cotton, with the liberty to make such 
contracts as the bureau should think expedient, all based on the 
supposition of being furnished with ample funds to procure the 
cotton needed. 

Time, and repeated congressional investigations (on several sub- 
jects) have, in every case, vindicated the policy of this bureau. 

I therefore claim to be competent to speak with information well 
based, and to affirm that, unless suitable men, unembarrassed by 
fears of removal (except for inefficiency), ample funds, and (for the 
present) coin in sufficient quantity to keep the army of Virginia in 
beeves (which being at present driven from beyond our lines can 
be obtained by coin alone) are furnished, and the means of trans- 
portation from the South increased, this bureau cannot perform its 
functious. 

And this brings me finally to the inquiry you make as to the 
ability of a chief of this bureau to effect the purposes for which it 
was created. I observe, then, that, in my judgment, it cannot be 
done except under an administration of the other branches of 
service (whose operations underlie those of this bureau) different 
from the past. The treasury must supply funds as needed. Trans- 
portation must be found, both wagon and rail. Over neither o€ 
these subjects can this bureau exercise any control except by ap- 

“ plication to the treasury for the one, and to the Quartermaster De- 
partment for the other. This latter has its own supplies of forage 
to gather, and, as controlling transportation, its officers naturally 
serve that department first, especially in wagon transportation for 
hauling in from the country. 

The Secretary of War must be a centre of unity to all the subor- 
dinate branches of ‘his department. Had this been effectively 
acted on, it is probable that the supplies of this bureau now at the 
islands would have been brought in. 

Without the appliances to buy, fabricate and transport, necessary 
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results cannot be achieved, and where those appliances are not 
furnished in a measure commensurate with requirements the essen- 
tials of food must be first sought. And when the means to procure 
even these are not adequately supplied, then the distribution of 
that which is procurable- must be proportionately restricted. 

T illustrate by stating that the alialonte of this bureau (under 
the embarrassments referred to) to the reduction of the meat ration, , 
notwithstanding the urgent application of General Lee, has alone 
enabled it to furnish meat thus far. And, foreseeing the inevitable 
deficiency ahead, I asked the Secretary eight months ago to put the 
bread ration at one pound. He refused, and I did it on my own, 
responsibility. This continued for some months, and General Lee 
at length urgently applied for increase. The Secretary of War also 
pressed it. I refused unless positively ordered in the face of my 
declaration that it was absolutely necessary to keep it at that point, 
without due funds and improved transportation from the South. 
On 14th December, I recommended the reduction by general order, 
and he then reluctantly assented. Without this proceeding on my 
part, this army would absolutely have been destitute. I mention 
this fact to exhibit the straits to which this bureau was driven, 
under the embarrassments referred to above. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) L. B. NortHrop, 
Commissary- General. 


MEMORANDUM OF PAPERS HEREWITH ENCLOSED. 


*1. Statement of contracts for supplies from enemy’s lines since 
December 1st, 1863, made by Major B. P. Noland, Chief C. 8. for 
Virginia. 

2. C'reular of Commissary-General of date September 5, 1864, 
with remarks. 

3. Statement of meat en route to Richiaond, prepared by Major 
8. B. French, C. S. with remarks of Commissary-General. 

4, Statement of bread stuff en route to Richmond, prepared by 
Major S. B. French, ©. 8. 

5. Report of Captain J. M. Strother, A. C. 8. of financial opera- 
tions of Subsistence Bureau since January 1, 1864. 


6. Letter from Major Jams Sloan, Chief C. S. for North Carolina, ‘ 


of 8th February, 1865. A 

7. Telegram fror: Major R. J. Moses, Chief C. 8S. forGeorgia, dated 
Augusta, February 7, 1865. 

8. Letter of Me‘or J. J. Walker, Chief C. 8. for Alabama, of 
date 25th Jannary, 1865. 

9. Letter of Major James Sloan, Chief C. 8. for North Carolina, 
of date 2d February, 1865. 

10. Report on supply of selt. 





*Missing. Probably » thdrawn before evacuation of Richmond. » 
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11. Report on supply of beeves. 

12. Report on Government Fisheries. 

13. Letter of Major French, of January 12, 1864, as to difficulties 
of transportation. 

14. Letter of Lieutenant-Colonel Ruffin, of February 11, 1865, 
as to contracts. 


ENCLOSURES IN REPORT FROM BUREAU OF SUBSISTENCE. 


Yo. 1—[ Withdrawn from the file, probably before the Government left 
Richmond.] 


(No. 2.) 


BUREAU OF SUBSISTENCE, RICHMOND, February 13, 1865. 


This paper is respectfully referred for the information of the 
Hon. Secretary of War in connection with report of Commissary- 
General of 9th instant. 

(Signed) L. B. Norturup, C. G. 8. 


(Copy of printed extract from printed circular.) 


XIV. When enacting laws for impressment Congress could not 
have expected impressing officers as a class to be competent to 
settle the meaning of the words “value or just compensation,” since 
jurists and political economists have been unable to determine on 
a definition or principle of ascertaining the just value of an article. 
Under these circumstances, Congress enacted that commissioners 
jointly chosen by the Confederate and State Executives should at 
intervals fix the value of commodities, as the best mode of settling 
what was just compensation, and thus fulfilling the constitutional 
requirement in cases of impressment. The schedules fixed by these 
boards for the respective States monthly, were objected to by certain 
parties, and the objection sustained on the ground that value at 
the time of the impressment could not be determined by rates 
fixed anteriorly ; consequently, in any case of impressment, whether 
of property in the hands of speculators or producers, the apprais- 
ment by neighbors selected by both parties is required, and either 
party, if not satisfied with the award, can appeal to the joint com- 
missioners. In cases where one-half of the meat, which a party 
had secured for the subsistence of those dependent on him, was 
impressed, in accordance with the law promulgated in General 
Orders No. 39, the necessity of promptly supplying him with an 
equivalent, settled the principle that just compensation required 
the local cost of the article ; and such appraisement by neighbors, 
mutually selected, was made final, without appeal. 

Whenever the local appraisement of a man’s surplus exceeds the 

rice fixed by the last schedule of the commissioners in the State 
y an amount more than to be understood by any superiority of 
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the special articles to the ordinary standard, and no extraordinary 
changes in the condition of the country have occurred since the 
last schedule was fixed, then the impressing officer is advised to 
to appeal from the local appraisement to the commissioners, as the 
legally appointed tribunals to settle value, and as, in the order of 
reason, the most competent, they having been constantly studying 
the circumstances,.which might modify conclusions on this mooted 
question. 

When a party refuses to give information to an impressing agent 
who exhibits his credentials, the officer shall apply to the officer 
in charge of the nearest reserve organization, who will be required 
to enable him to examine into the stock of supplies in the posses- 
sion of the party refusing information. 

When notice of impressment has been given, and the business is 
only awaiting settlement, if the holder, instead of retaining it for 
the Government, refuses to deliver it, or disposes of it otherwise, 
then the same reserve force shall be invoked, and the impressed 
property seized, or an equal quantity taken from the party on the 
ground that he has not alienated what was the Government’s, but 
what he considered his own. ‘ 

Officers will proceed to om all the surplus available as rapidly 
as they can. - onded agriculturists are as much in 
the service as they would have been if not conditionally exempted. 

Whenever one of these is found bartering any of his supplies, 
or selling to any other than the Government, or the families of 
soldiers, or at rates other than those prescribed, or is not strictly 


devoting his whole attention to the production of supplies, evidence 
of the fact must be at once furnished to the oe enrolling 
] 


officer, and the name of the party, and the enrolling officer, sent to 
the Bureau of Conscription. The district attorney shall be furnished 
with the information preliminary to a prosecution of the offen- 
der on his bond. Officers will also ascertain from the bonded 
farmers with whom they deal, the amount of meat they have con- 
tracted to deliver, and how much surplus subsistence they have, 
and see that one-half goes to the Government. 

The Secretary of War will direct that the order to the enrolling 
officers and commandants of reserves be given; also that directions 
to the district attorneys be sent to prosecute promptly all who have 
not fulfilled the terms of their bond. 

If any man liable to military service, who has not been detailed 
or exempted from such service for any purpose whatever, is found 
engaged in speculation in articles of army subsistence, or engaged 
in any other business prejudicial to the interests of the Government, 
it is your duty, as one of its officers, promptly to report him. 

(Signed) L. B. Norturvp, C. G. 8. 
Approved: 
(Signed) J. A. Seppon, 
Secretary of War. 
(Circular Subsistence Bureau, 9th September, 1864.) 
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So far as this circular treats of impressment.&c., and its bearing 
on the treasury and on this bureau, the subject was brought by me 
to the attention of Mr. Trenholm, last summer, and it was urged 
that Government should make it asubject of instant consideration, 
that the alternative was then before us of unlimited exaltation of 
prices and destruction of the currency, or of sustaining the views 
set forth. To enforce these, I wrote this circular, showed it to him, 
and again maintained that the law of impressment being sustained 
by no penalty, the Government, having been entrusted with its 
execution, had the duty of enforcing it, there being no alternative 
but to call Congress to act in a matter vital to the currency and the 
subsistence of the army. 

(Signed) L. B. Norturvp, C. G. S. 

BUREAU OF SUBSISTENCE, RICHMOND, February 12th, 1865. : 


(No. 3.) 
Statement of Meat en route to Richmond. 


From Charleston, through blockade : RATIONS. 
2,018 cans meats, 72 pounds, 145,296 290,592 
1,105 barrels pork, 200 pounds, 22T,000 663,000 
439 tierces beef, 304 pounds, 133,456 
49 casks bacon, 600 pounds, 29,400 

From Georgia : 
60,000 pounds bacon 


From Weldon, North Carolina :* 
80,000 pounds bacon 


At Greensboro’ : . 
4,000 pounds pork...... ...cccsee coseeeeee oe aie 
500 boxes, 36,000 pounds, meat 

At Richmond : 
30,000 pounds pork 


En route from interior : 
25,000 pounds pork 


1,977,704 
From Georgia, contingent upon communications being 
preserved :f 
200,000 pounds Dacon........00 ssseeee henahiainie 600,000 


Total number of rations as at present advised 2,577,704 


Nore sy THE C. G. §.—The very large importation before the war, 
into the South, of meats, soap and candles, rendered it obvious, in 
view of a long war, that all of these must be scarce; hence was 

*This bacon was received under contract for delivery of cotton in exchange. Considerable 


receipts are expected from this source if cotton be promptly furnished and transportation 
for same provided. 





¢ Large supplies, contingent upon money and transportation, expected from this State. 
(Signed) L. B. NoRTHRUP, C. G. S. 
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adopted the saving of grease by every means, and dripping of lye 
and making soap and candles was instituted at ports and directed 
in camp when practicable; and in 1862 arrangements to import 
soap, candles, coffee and tea from abroad were made, and all the 
sugar possible collected on both sides the Mississippi and bivught 
to this side. It is due to these arrangements that there has been 
any supply of these commodities and that the hospita s have been 
supplied and that the soldiers of the army have had a smali allow- 
ance of coffee and sugar to help out the diminished ration. 

When corn was plenty in the summer of 1862, arrangements were 
made in Georgia for a sufficient supply of whisky for issve under 
circumstances of exposure and fatigue and for conversion into 
vinegar, which had to. be manufactured by this bureau. The im- 
possibility of private individuals getting barrels excluded the 
collection of vinegar to any extent from household and private 
contractors. 

The opposition of the Legislature of Georgia prostrated this plan. 
Similar opposition in other States, and the growing deficienc,; of 
funds even for the purchase of the essentials of food, has rendered 
it impossible to get an adequate supply; but it has been furnished, 
to a considerable extent, nevertheless. 

Want of barrels, coopers and money has prevented the collection 
of sorghum to the extent intended as a substitute for sugar and 
meat. 

This bureau has allowed no contract for the conversion of any 
grain fit for consumption by man or beast to be converted into liquor 
within this State, and necessity has, therefore, compelled the im- 
pressment of apple brandy, but in very limited quantities. 

(Signed) L. B. Norturvp, C. G. S. 


This paper is respectfully referred for the information of the 
Honorable Secretary of War, in connection with report of Com- 
missary General of 9th instant. 

(Signed) L. B. Norturvp, C. G. 8. 

SUBSISTENCE BUREAU, February 13th, 1865. 


(No. 4.) 
Statement of Bread Stuffs en route to «ccuchmond. 


At Charlotte Junction, 470 sacks, 940 bushels corn 

At Greensboro’, North Carolina, 2,840 sacks, 5,680 bushels corn... 
At Greensboro’, 270 bags flour 

From Florence, South Carolina, 4,000 bushels corn 

From Augusta, Georgia, 400 sacks flour 

From Charleston, South Carolina, 2,000 bushels corn 

From Greensboro’, North Carolina, 400 bushels wheat 


« 


Reported by Major H. Crunston, Augusta, Georgia, as purchased 
by him along Savannah river, near Augusta, 80,000 bushels 
IIE aiiis saan aahiinces <i chen ceikd betas Senin sean buisedeen aincuacentasatiak emacaues 
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Reported by Major A. M. Allen, ee a 
On hand January 2d, 80,090 bushels Corn........ sesso seer eeeeeeee» 4,000,000 


Nur der Of rations... .ccccccccscecce cocscccee sosserescsee 8¢18,000 


Note.—Major Isaac “helby, Jr., in Southwest Virginia, reports his 
ability to procure 100,000 ushels corn and wheat in that section 
and East Tennessee, if money and transportation be provided. 

About 500,000 pounds of sugar and large quantities of rice, or- 
dered from South Carolina, a portion of which is now en route to 
Richmond. 

FULL RATIONS. 
In depot at Richmond, 30,000 pounds coffee 500,000 
In depot at Richmond, 42,000 pounds sugar.......+ s..s000 250,000 


(Sigred) 8. B. Frrncu, 
Major and Commissary Subsistence. 


This paper is respectfully referred for the information of the 
Hon. Secretary of War, in connection with repc:t of Commissary 
General of 9th instant. 

(Signed) L. B. Norrurvp, C. G. &. 

BUREAU OF Cosmuunce, February 13, 1865. 


(No. 5.) 


CONFEDERAT: STATES OF AMERICA, 
Subsistence Department, 
RICHMOND, February dth, 1865. 


«Jolonel L. B. NoRTHRUP, Commissary-General C. S. A. 


Colonel- I respectfully submit the following report of the 
financial operations of this burean since sanuary Ist, 1865. Re- 
quisitions have beea made for $20,000,000, as follows: 


For purchases .. Virginia...... ageakeneenabanke stdin ctevecdaonin $4,700,000 00 
For purchases in North Carolina......... see seseee« soueeeee 
For purchases in South: Carolina............. auenbeanvesiessia 
For purchases in Georgia 
For purche ses in Mississippi 
For purchases in Alabama 
For purchases in Florida 
For Army of Northern Virginia direct.. 2 
Remainder for hospitals, &c., including 8600, 000 ‘for 
Camp Lee, for commutation of returned prisoners 
EXPeCteM .... 2000 ceeeeeee ciadbuinbansiaabbnedesiesenewosevedeneses eee « 1,670,000 00 


The amount of requisitions answered at the treasury since 
January in currency, is $15,000,000, as follows: 


For Major R. Tannahill, Southeastern Virginia 

For Major R. J. Moses, Georgia Meewiaen wie saiedigainact son 
For Southwestern Virginia. 

For this Bureau.. 

For Major R. W. N. on ren Virginia... 
For North Carolina.......seec cesses seeses sovees soreesece sonees sees ° 


errr se 
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For South Carolina 
For Alabama 
For Mississippi 
For Tennessee (Bristol) 
Remainder for hospitals, tobacco and the miscella- 
neous service of the department 950,000 00 


The money to meet these drafts has not been furnished, and 

robably not more than one-sixth of this amount in available 
unds has been furnished. For example, of the $2,000,000 for 
Southwest Virginia, there are drafts here for collection for con- 
siderably above half. In North Carolina most of the officers have 
funds to their credit, which they could not obtain, and hence it 
was useless to add to an idle balance. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Joun M. SrrorHer, 

Captain and A. C. 8S. 


BUREAU OF SUBSISTENCE, 
Richmond, February 13, 1865. 


This paper is respectfully referred, for the information of the 
Honorable Secretary of War, in connection with report of the 


Commissary-General of 9th instant. 
(Signed) L. B. Norrarup, C. G. 8. 


ENDORSED : 


(No. 6.) 


OFFICE CHIEF COMMISSARY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Greensboro’, 8th February, 1865. 


Major S. B. FrENcuH, C. S., Richmond, Virginia: 


Major—Herewith I hand semi-monthly statement of subsis- 
tence stores on hand in the State on 31st ultimo. Pork and bacon 
commences to come in very freely in the eastern counties, but for 
the want of funds our officers and agents are greatly hindered in 
purchasing and collecting the same. With money in hand to pur- 
chase, they could secure large supplies. 

I am, Major, very respectfully, 
; Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) JAMES SLOAN, 
Major and Chief Commissary. 


(No. 7.) 


Telegram from Major R. J. Moses, having relation to present 
contingency. ; 
(Signed) Norturvp, C. G. 8. 


Avuausra, GEORGIA, February 7, 1865. 


Colonel L. B. NORTHRUP: ; 
Shipments not allowed on South Carolina road. Sending 
stores to Washington. As I have no means of shipping, I will re- 
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duce prices down to the schedule soon. Leave to-day for Wash- 
ington, to arrange warehouse room. Return here Wednesday. 
I have no idea that Lee’s army can. get anything from here. 
(Signed) R. J. Moses, 
Major and Chief C. 8. for Georgia. 


(No. 8.) 


OFFICE CHIEF COMMISSARY FOR ALABAMA, 
Mobile, 25th January, 1565. 


Colonel L. B. NorTHRUP, Commissary-General, Richmond, Virginia: 


Colonel—On the 15th of December, Major French dispatched 
me that the Secretary of War had authorized payment of local 
value for all supplies delivered before the 1st of February, and that 
money would be forwarded. 

On the authority of this dispatch, I issued an appeal to the plan- 
ters, urging immediate delivery of their surplus, promising that the 
first deliveries should be first paid, and stating that I had the 
—< official assurance that the funds would be promptly re- 
mitted. 

The appeal failed to produce any effect, because the peopel did 
not believe it. They no longer credit any promise made by Gov- 
ernment officials, and I regret to saysthat this effort only confirmed 
their incredulity, as the funds were not forwarded. 

I am fully aware that you have done all in your power to pro- 
cure funds, and I dislike to annoy you on the subject, but the dis- 
trict commissaries urge the matter so strongly upon me, that I 
again call your attention to the helpless condition in which we are 
placed for want of funds. 

To show how much we have lost in the past, and how hopeless 
is the prospect for the future without funds, I make the following. 
extract of a letter just received from Major Guy at Montgomery. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“Our present indebtedness is no less than two millions of dollars. 
I am entirely destitute of credit, and therefore ean procure nothing 
without money, as the fruitlessness of the recent appeal to the plan- 
ters, as suggested by you, fully testifies. And I am now without a 
dollar for hospital or any other purposes; cannot even pay off the 
employees of the office, and believe that my receipt of stores in the 
last ten months‘have been cut short, say, 200,000 pounds bacon, 
1,500 head beeves, 10,000 bushels wheat, and other articles in pro- . 
portion, to say nothing of 12,000 head pork hogs, which I think 
could have been procured for slaughter in the district, if I had 
been furnished with money. The new bacon crop will be large, 
but cannot be controlled without money. There is now about $4,000,000 
due on my requisitions for the two last quarters 1864, and my esti- 
mate for the present quarter has not yet been acknowledged.” 

These remarks apply with equal force to the Mobile district, and 
in great measure to the other districts in the State. 


3 
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The case may be. briefly stated: the Government has lost the 
confidence of the people, and can get no further credit from them, 
and without money your Department must inevitably break down. 

It is not probable that the authorized issues of the Treasury will 
even be sufficient to pay past indebtedness and cover future pur- 
chases, but the people. would be satisfied if the certificates of in- 
debtedness held by them to a certain period were made receivable 
in payment of taxes, and then all funds received by disbursing 
officers could be used for future purchases. 

Is such a measure feasible, or is there any near prospect of relief 
from the present extreme and dangerous embarrassment touching 
the subsistence of our armies? 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, . 
(Signed) JoHN J. WALKER, 
Major and Chief C. S. Alabama. 


P. S.—I beg to offer the suggestion that the authority given by 
the Secretary of War to pay local value till 1st February, be ex- 
tended indefinitely, or at all events until the new bacon crops is 
disposed of. 


(No. 9.) 


OFFICE CHIEF COMMISSARY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Greensboro’, 2d February, 1865. 


[Extract.] 
Colonel L. B. NORTHRUP, Commissary-General, Richmond, Virginia: 


Colonel— sl . * “My officers are 
without funds, and their efforts to secure subsistence are paralyzed 
in consequence of same. Producers are refusing to sell even at 
market prices, because they say the Government will not pay. 
Something should be done by the Treasury Department to meet 
the drafts which have been passed to their credit at the depository 
at Raleigh, but for which not one cent has been sent forward to 
meet same. Outside purchasers have money, and are buying 
largely, while our officers and agents have to take a ‘back seat’ 
and await the arrival of funds.” - ° 

(Signed) JAMES SLOAN, 
Major and Chief C. 8. 


(No. 10.) 


SALT. 


The supply of salt has always been sufficient, and the Virginia 
works were able to meet the demand for the army; but in view of 
the possible loss of the country in which they are situated, ar- 
rangements were made at the beginning of the war for its supply 
in different States of the Confederacy, and the supply thus 
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obtained has enabled us to use, for the purpose of barter, a large 
quantity received from the Virginia works. 

The mine in Louisiana, and the works in Georgia, have been 
lost by the movements of the enemy. 

The contract made with Messrs. Stuart, Buchanan & Co. was for 
45,000 bushels per month in excess of the estimated demand for 
the army. This was made in view of the foreseen deficiency of 
money to obtain meat, by supplying salt for barter. After the con- 
tract was made and approved by the Honorable Secretary of War, 
he, jn spite of my refifonstrances, and, in my judgment contrary 
to the interests of the Government, annulled it. Believing this to 
be unjust and prejudicial to the interest of the Government, I re- 
fused to take ariy action in the matter, and he then assumed the 
making of a contract with the State of Virginia, which I had con- 
sidered and declined to make. Respectfully, 

(Signed) L. B. Norrurvp, 
Commissary-General C. S. A. 


(No. 11.) 


BEEVES. 


The sources from which beeves in large numbers were to be 
gotten were Texas and Florida, and complete arrangements were 
made for securing a supply from both States, and large numbers 
have been obtained from both, together with a large quantity of 
= beef from Texas. Arrangements were made in 1862-3, to 


ring cattle from those States and put them on the grass lands of 
Virginia and Tennessee, but the long drive, want of good grass on 
— way, caused the attempt, which was made with a few droves, to 
ail. 

Some thousands of beeves have been obtained within the past few 
months by swimming the Mississippi, and when the river is again in 
a suitable state and the season admits of it, the proceeding should 
be continued. From Florida many have been obtained, and the 
plans and means to continue the supply are complete. Twenty 
thousand more are expected. The marvellous accounts of the 
hundreds of thousands of beeves in Florida are believed to be idle, 
as this bureau has received accurate information of the number. 

The operations of the enemy may, however, defeat our expecta- 
tions, but it is proper that the War Department should have this 
source in view. Respectfully, 

(Signed) L. B. Norrnrvp, 
Commissary-General C. S. Army. 


(No. 12.) 


FISHERIES. 


While recognizing the possibility that our fisheries would be de- 
stroyed by the enemy, it was still deemed advisable to establish 
them on our coasts and bays. 
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Accordingly, they were arranged in a number of places on the 
rivers of Virginia and North Carolina, on the Gulf coast, and at 
Mobile, and have afforded a supply of fish both fresh and salt. 

As was anticipated, they have been frequently interrupted by 
the movements of the enemy, and many of them entirely broken 


up. 
Much may be expected from those in Florida, if unmolested, 
and from them some results may yet accrue. 
Respectfully, L. B. Norturup, 
Commissary-General C. S. A. 


(No. 13.) 


BUREAU OF SUBSISTENCE, 
Richmond, January 12th, 1864, 
Colonel L. B. NortTHRUP, C. G. S.: 

Colonel—Herewith I beg leave to submit for your conside- 
ration the following extracts from letters and telegrams received at 
this bureau from officers of this department in relation to the col- 
lection and shipment of corn from the Southern States: 


TELEGRAMS, 


December 16th, 1863—Major Allen, Columbus, Georgia: “Ship- 
ping slowly for want of transportation. Have received eight cars 
per day. Will now go forward more promptly.” 


December 18th—Major Love, Charlotte, North Carolina: “Shipped 
one car load corn to-day.” 

December 19th—Captain Francis, Augusta, Georgia: “Seven car 
loads went forward last night. Seven car loads remain. Will go 
forward as soon as possible.” 

December 19th—Captain Cunningham, Macon, Georgia: “ Fifteen 
car loads corn leave here to-day by ‘special messenger;’ more on 
the way; will be forwarded on arrival.” 

December 23d—Captain Francis, Augusta, Georgia: “ Twenty- 
five (25) car loads corn here will be shipped to-morrow.” Cause of 
delay reported in letter as follows: “But one line of railroad from 
Augusta, over which two passenger trains per day are run, and no 
freight train on Sunday.” 

December 24—Captain Francis: “Quartermaster has promised to 
ship fifty-six car loads corn this week.” 

December 29—Captain Francis: “Four thousand three hundred 
and sixty sacks corn left yesterday for Commissary Department in 
Virginia, 1,254 sacks leave to-morrow.” 

December 26—John 8. Cole, Special Messenger: “Thirteen car 
loads corn for Commissary Department detained here six days wait- 
ing transportation.” 

February 8, 1865—“ Unless transportation is increased much 
subsistence will be lost in Charlotte, N. C.”: 

E. M. Love, Major and C. S. 
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LETTERS. 


December 19—Major Love, Charlotte, North Carolina, advises 
that he had “shipped two car loads of his own corn,” and that 
“three car loads belonging to Commissary Department await trans- 
portation.” 

December 18—Major A. M. Allen, Columbus, Georgia, states that 
“he has invoiced 40,000 bushels corn to Quartermaster at Macon,” 
and has “sent competent parties to put it through. Great diffi- 
culty in procuring cars from Augusta. Fifteen carloads corn went for- 
ward last night from Americus for Major Claiborne. Fifteen loaded 
will go to-day froni Montgomery and Marshalville. Shipped to-day 
1,000 sacks to Major Claiborne. On the twentieth will ship 2,000 
sacks more from here; also shipped 1,000 bushels peas to Major 
Claiborne.” 

December 16—Major Allen: “Transportation agents lean to 
Quartermaster and not to Commissary Department. Have arranged 
for eight cars per day, &c.” 

December 29—H. Cranston, Augusta, Georgia: “From 21st to 
28th instant, 4,888 sacks corn went forward.” 


From the foregoing you will note that the movement of corn for 
this department has been large and continued actively during the 
month of December, yet Iam compelled to announce the surpris- 
ing and unaccountable fact that, notwithstanding the shipment 
enumerated, this department has received no corn from the South 
during the last thirty days. 

This condition of affairs has left us without any supply for the 
daily wants of the*troops in this State, to say nothing of the ne- 
cessity of reserving flour to be converted into hard bread for active 
movements during the spring campaign, which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is impracticable, as our limited stock of flour on hand 
will be entirely consumed to meet immediate wants, and with little 
or no prospect of further accumulations this season. Foreseeing 
from the shortness of the wheat crop of 1863, that sufficient flour 
could not be collected for our wants during 1864, I addressed you a 
letter on the 8d September last, in which the need of corn was 
stated, and showing that a deficiency of nearly 50,000 bushels ex- 
isted between the amount shipped by Major Allen, at Columbus, 
Georgia, and that received by Major Claiborne, at Richmond, which 
up to this time has never been accounted for. ‘ 

Early in December I advised you that we were not receiving 
corn enough for the wants of General Lee’s army, regardless of 
other and equally pressing demands upon us for subistence, and 
stating that there was an ample supply of corn in the country, if 
it were rendered available, by reforms in the management of trans- 
portation. 

On the 17th December I again addressed you a letter, stating 
that the receipts of grain in Virginia were reduced to nothing, and 
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that we must rely wholy upon the South for our supplies, and recom- 
mending that Captain Welford be sent to Georgia to expedite 
matters, and that the Secretary of War give precedence in transpor- 
tation to supplies for this department while the emergency existed. 
Captain Welford proceeded to Georgia, and the activity that suc- 
ceeded his efforts in that State can be viewed in the large move- 
ment of grain towards Augusta, which seems to have been “swal- 
lowed up” somewhere betwen that point and Richmond, for we 
have but little trace of it. . 

‘On the 9th instant I advised you that all the corn arriving here 
was waybilled to Major Maynard, and was being appropriated by 
the Quartermaster Department without regard td the marks which 
indicated that it was destined for the Subsistence Department, 
there being no other method under existing regulations of dis- 
tinguishing it, and on the same date (9th January) urging that it 
was of vital importance that there should be an immediate reduc- 
tion in the number of passenger trains, so that the railroads could 
give their full capacity to the movement of freight trains, which, 
if not increased, it seemed to me impossible that our armies in this 
State could be fed. 

I have been thus particular in giving a partial review of the 
operations of this department in relation to the collection of bread- 
stuffs, that it might be seen that the difficulties of collecting grain 
were fully appreciated, and could not be removed while our railroads 
failed to transport Government supplies in preference to increasing 
their receipts by running two passenger trains per day. 

The wants of the department in this State have been fully made 
known to Major A. M. Allen, C. 8., at Columbus, Georgia, who re- 
plied that the amount of corn required, 75,000 bushels per month, 
could be furnished by him; and nothing remained in the way of our 
success but the obstacle of “transportation,” which, if the proper 
steps be taken, I feel assured that our condition can be immeasurably 
improved. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) 8. B. Frencn, 
Major and C. S. 


P. S.—Since writing the foregoing, a report has been received 
from the Chief Commissary of Alabama, dated January 4th, 1864, 
in which the supply of corn and peas is stated to be “abundant.” 


ENDORSED : 
RICHMOND, January 17th, 1864. 
Only 1,000 bushels of the corn referred to has arrived to this date, 
and the receipts at this place compared with the invoices from 
Columbus, Georgia, show a deficit of between eighty and ninety 
thousand bushels, 50,000 bushels of this quantity having beem 
shipped since December Ist, 1863. 
(Signed) S. B. Frencu.. 
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. ENDORSED : 

Respectfully referred to Secretary of War in connection with my 
report of the 9th. Many instances have occurred during the year 
and reports. made on them, now on record. Only recently stores 
were burnt at Charlotte, because not removed; between here and 
Wilmington recently there have been great delays in moving sup- 
plies, and the stores now at Charlotte are liable to loss for want of 
transportation. 

(Signed) L. B. Norturup, C. G. 8. 


(No, 14.) 


BUREAU OF SUBSISTENCE, 
Richmond, February 11, 1865. 
Colonel L. B. NortTHRUP, C. G. S.: 

Sir—In response to your query as to the contracts made in 
this bureau for supplies from abroad, I have to state, generally, 
what I have elaborated recently at some length in written testimony 
to a joint committee of both houses of Congress, that all the con- 
tracts that I have made have failed for various reasons. At this 
time I undersiand that the Bureau has no power, under a recent 
order, to make contracts for supplies payable in cotton in the De- 
partment of Alabama, Mississippi and East Louisiana. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Frank G. RUFFIN, 
Tieutenant-Colonel and C. S. 





Foreign Supplies. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN SUPPLIES, 
Richmond, Va., February 9, 1865. 


General JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE, Secretary of War: 


General—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your circular of the 7th instant, asking for “a succinct and clear 
statement of the means and resources on hand for carrying on the 
business of my bureau, and what impediments exist, and what is 
necessary for success.” 

Under the orders of the War Department, I have been charged 
with the purchase, repairing, compressing and shipment of cotton 
for the Government, the proceeds of said shipment passing into 
the Treasury, and subject to requisition of the several bureaux and 
departments of the Government, with the purchase and receipt of 
foreign supplies to be paid for in cotton, and, incidentally, with 
most of the foreign correspondence of the War Department. 

The cotton on hand, and that which may be purchased with 
$15,000,000, estimated and asked for through the Secretary of War, 
together with the usual transfers through the Treasury Department, 


a. 
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and, if required, that to be procured by requisition through the 
several bureaux of the War Department, will be sufficient to make 
all purchases of supplies for the War Department, and shipments 
for the Treasury Department, through the blockaded ports. 

The fall of Fort Fisher, and the loss of Wilmington as a port, 
will diminish the receipt of supplies and shipment of cotton 
through the blockaded ports. The quantity of these supplies and 
shipments cannot be | Saponpene ees because it will depend upon the 
number of ports held by us and the effectiveness of the blockade. 
The Secretary of War has, upon my application, directed the at- 
tention of the Engineer Bureau to Georgetown, South Carolina, to 
see if it can be so protected with guns and works as to secure 
the safety of vessels entering and departing. The Secretary of the 
Navy has directed his officers to render aid in protecting vessels 
coming into Saint Marks, Florida. The matter is of such impor- 
tance now, I think, as to justify the department in assigning a good 
engineer officer to the special duty of examining what other ports 
or inlets may be made available, with power immediately to pro- 
vide whatever is necessary for the protection of vessels entering them. 

The introduction of supplies, and providing vessels with cotton 
at such ports and inlets remote from railroads, will require the 
hearty co-operation of the Quartermaster’s Department in furnish- 
ing transportation. With protection to the vessels, and transporta- - 
tion to provide cotton and remove supplies, these ports and inlets 
will be availed of to the utmost extent, and will, I trust, insure 
considerable success. Within the last few months the question 
has been much discussed whether cotton should be used across the 
enemy’s lines to procure through their lines coin for the Treasury 
and supplies for the army. The question being settled affirma- 
tively, John 8. Wallis, Esq., was placed on the general duty within 
the department of Lieutenant-General Taylor, purchasing all ne- 
cessary supplies, to be paid for in cotton, and delivering the same 
to the officers of the various bureaux for distribution. Intimations 
have been recently given of the early delivery of large supplies of 
meat, shoes, blankets, &c., along the Atlantic coast, and in Alabama, 
from Pensacola. : . 

I think the trade should be limited to supplies indispensable to 
' the army. In close connection with the sale of cotton for supplies, 
the Honorable Secretary of the Treasury is selling for coin, and 
there is entire accord and co-operation between the War and 
Treasury Departments in these transactions. The cotton required 
for —_— of supplies can be provided from the sources already 
named. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to say that, unless the trade across the 
enemy’s lines is prohibited, I think all general supplies, such as 
meat, shoes, blankets, &c., can be obtained. Articles specifically 
contraband under Federal Treasury regulations will have either to 
be smuggled in through the trade, or introduced by extraordinary 
inducements along the Atlantic and Gulf coast. Arrangements 
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are already in progress to secure lead, saltpetre, sheet copper, 
leather, &c., along the Florida coast. 

In view of these facts, I would respectfully recommend that 
proper guns and works be placed at Georgetown, South Carolina, 
at the mouth of the Santee river, and at Saint Marks and Apa- 
lachicola, Florida; that an engineer officer be designated to exam- 
ine other inlets or places on the coast where vessels may enter, and 
to provide protection for them; that the Quartermaster-General be 
instructed to direct his officers to furnish transportation for cotton 
and supplies when called upon by the agents of this bureau. 

f have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuos. L. BAYNg, 
Tieutenant-Colonel. 





General George H. Steuart’s Brigade at the Battle of Gettysburg.} 


[The following communication comes appropriately within a rule 
adopted in determining what we shall publish, viz: that we always 
prefer to have accounts of battles from those who participated in 
them. It is true, of course, that participants in a battle can only 
see a small part of the field, and are liable to fall into errors as to 
the movements of other troops; but where intelligent and reliable 
soldiers tell what they actually saw, or did, it is most valuable 
“material for the use of the future historian,” which he can sift by 
comparing it with the narratives of other eye-witnesses, and the 
official reports of the officers in command.] 


BALTIMORE, July 19th, 1876. 
Rev. J. WM. JonES, Secretary Southern Historical Society : 


Dear Sir—In the interest of truth, and for the vindication of 
‘a brigade that captured and held for twelve (12) hours a position - 
in rear and not four hundred (400) yards from the summit of 
Cemetery Hill, we desire to place side by side with that of General 
O. O. Howard our account of the fighting on the Federal right at 
Gettysburg. The simple facts, as we have narrated them, can be 
substantiated by a number of soldiers who were actively engaged 
in this part of the field. 
Very respectfully vours, 
Wu11aM P. ZoLiincEr, 
Tieutenant Company A, 2d Maryland Infantry. 
LaMAR Hotiypay, 
D. R. Howarp, 
Privates Company A, 2d Maryland Infantry, C. S. A. 
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General O. O. Howard, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
July, entitled “Campaign and Battle of Gettysburg,” says: “It was 
Ewell’s effort on our right to assist Lee’s main attack after Wil- 
liams’ and a part of Geary’s division had been withdrawn, and 
ordered off to reinforce the right.” [Left.] “The enemy’s troops 
took quiet possession of the points vacated, and really slept within 
our lines, but the ground was rough and the woods so thick that _ 
their generals did not realize till morning what they had gained.” | 

General Edward Johnson’s division (composed of a Louisiana, — 
Jones’, George H. Steuart’s and the Stonewall brigades), arrived 
and formed line of battle the night of July 1st, 1863, on the left 
of the army. The Stonewall was the extreme left, next ours (Steu- 
art’s), and the two other brigades on our right. About 6 P. M. of 
July 2d, we received orders to advance. We soon met the enemy’s 
skirmishers, pressed them rapidly back, crossed Rock creek, in 
some places waist deep, pushed up the eastern part of Culp’s Hill 
under a heavy fire of musketry, and were ordered to lie down 
scarcely thirty yards from the enemy’s breastworks. An angle in 
the enemy’s works, not 100 yards to our right, exposed us to a 
severe flank fire. While lying down, we could distinctly see the 
Federals rise and fire at us from the works in front. Indeed, they 
fought so stubbornly, that orders passed up the line that we were 
firing into’our own men, and we began to think that it was Long- 
street coming up from the other side. After lying in this position 
probably fifteen minutes, we were ordered to charge, and as we 
climbed over the breastworks we distinctly remember seeing dead 
or wounded Yankees within the works. Our battalion (Second 
Maryland) had its Lieutenant-Colonel and Adjutant badly wounded, 
and also lost a number of men. ; 

General O. O. Howard says “the enemy’s troops took quiet posses- 
sion of the points vacated.” 

(Five soldiers who participated in this part of the battle, recently 
visited Gettysburg and carefully examined the ground. We found 
the works we captured were on the east and several hundred yards 
from the summit of Culp’s Hill.) 

We reformed behind the works, almost at right angles to our 
original line of advance. “During the night,” General O. O. How- 
ard says, “ Williams’ division, strengthened by Lockwood’s brigade 
and two brigades of Geary’s division, attempted to return to their ; 
breastworks on the extreme right of our line, but found them oc- + 
cupied by Johnson’s Confederates.” (This was Steuart’s brigade, 
as the Stonewall Brigade was detached to watch our flank, in the 
absence of our cavalry, and the two brigades on our immediate 
right were not as successful as we.) ‘“ Williams made arrangements 
to attack the enemy at daylight, and regain the position formerly 
occupied by the Twelfth Corps. I was not awakened till five (5) 
A. M., when I heard quick and sharp musketry firing, with an oc- 
casional sound of artillery. It began like the pattering of rain on 
a flat roof, only louder, and was at first intermitted. Then it would 
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increase in volume of sound, till it attained a continuous roar. Of 
course I sent at once to the right and to headquarters to ascertain 
what the firing meant. The reply came shortly: ‘The Twelfth 
Corps is regaining its lines.’ By seven o’clock the battle was fully 
joined. The Confederates were determined to hold on, and dis- 
puted the ground with great obstinacy; but after a lively contest 
of five hours, Ewell was driven beyond Rock creek, and the breast- 
works were occupied and held.” 

July 3d Steuart’s brigade (composed of the First and Third 
North Carolina, Second Maryland, Tenth, Twenty-third and Thirty- 
seventh Virginia regiments), separated from our line of battle on 
our right, with rear and flank exposed, with no artillery support, 
fought for five hours a largely superior foree—(General O. O. How- 
ard says the Twelfth Corps.) The enemy’s artillery played on us 
from front, rear and flank—(vide Whitelaw Reid in Bates’ Battle of 
Gettysburg.) Only one other brigade came to our assistance, but 
took no part in the assault. Our brigade was then moved to the 
left, and our line was reformed. A writer, speaking of the men at 
this moment, says: “The compressed lip, the stern brow, the glit- 
tering eye, told that those before me would fight .to the last.” 
When the final order to charge was received, the General remarked, 
“it is a slaughter pen.” A gallant captain replied, “it can’t be 
helped, it is ordered,” placed himself at the head of his company, 
and was killed instantly, less than fifty yards from the foe. The 
task was impossible for the little brigade, but it obeyed orders. 
The loss was fearful, our company losing sixty-two (62) out of 
ninety-odd in the two days’ fighting. The men were rallied behind 
some large boulders of rock (the position they had just charged 
from), and were forced to retire, from the losses incurred in their 
charge against, and not before any charge of the enemy, to Rock 
creek, several hundred yards to the rear, where, posted as a heavy 
skirmish line, they continued the contest till night. 

On Cemetery Hill art has erected a beautiful monument in 
memory of the victors, but nature, in the “Everlasting Hills,” 
more grandly attests the valor of the vanquished. 
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Kditorial Paragraphs. 





SoME of the friends of GENERAL FRANK GARDNER, having expressed 
‘the fear that General D. H. Hill’s allusion to him in his address, which was 
published in our May number, might be construed as a censure of his gallant 
defence of Port Hudson, General Hill calls our attention to the fact that the 
language he used conveys no censure of either of the gallant officers named, 
but simply states a historic fact. 

In reference to General Gardner, General Hill says: ‘*There is no one in 
the South who has a sincerer regard for General Gardner than myself, from 
what I knew of him in Mexico, where he made at Telegraph Hill the most 
glorious fight of the war.”’ 

We have deemed it but just to make this explanation, that a gallant, though 
unfortunate soldier, may not rest under the shadow of even vnintentional 
censure. 





WE take pleasure in inserting the following, as we esteem it a privilege to 
‘do anything in our power to promote the noble object contemplated : 


LEE MONUMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Richmond, Va., July, 1876. 


To stimulate collections for the Lee Monument Fund, the Board of 
Managers will send by mail, to any college, school, lodge, club, military or 
civic association, which shall contribute $10, a lithograph of General Lee on 
Traveler, 18x14 inches. A small weekly contribution will secure a handsome 
ornament for the school, lodge, club room or armory. These lithographs 
might be acceptably used as rewards of merit in lieu of medals, books, &c., 
to which end they will be supplied to teachers on satisfactory terms. A large 
‘sum is now in hand for the monument, and a generous response to this appeal 
will enable the managers to proceed at an early day to arrange for its con- 
struction. By order of the Board. 

8. BASSETT FRENCH, Secretary. 

Board of Managers—The Governor of Virginia, the Treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth, the Auditor of Public Accounts. 


We may add that the original photograph from which this lithograph is 
made, was taken in.Lexington by Mitey, and is one of rare excellence. The 
shading of his hat somewhat obscures General Lee’s features, but his form 
and manner of sitting his horse are perfect. The likeness of ‘* Traveler” 
could scarcely be improved, and many veterans of the Army of Northern 
Virginia will give ita delighted recognition. .We remember hearing General 
Lee say the day after the photograph was taken, ‘‘I do not care for a like- 
ness of myself, but I am very much gratified to have so good a one of 
Lraveler.”’ 

The lithograph makes a really beautiful picture. which we hope will adorn 
avery large number of our Southern schools and homes. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF DISTINGUISHED CONFEDERATES are somewhat com- 
mon; but accurate, standard pictures are comparatively rare. We are in- 
debted to Mr. D. H. Anderson, photographer of Richmond, for a lot of the 
latter class. He has presented us with superb photographs, and (most of 
them) excellent likenesses of Generals R. E. Lee, J. E. Johnston, Stonewall 
Jackson, Early, J. E. B. Stuart, Heth, Mahore, G. W. C. Lee, Lilly, Jno. 
§. Preston, Geo. W. Randolph, John Echiols, Beauregard, B. T. Johnson and 
D. H. Maury, Colonels John B. Baldwin, Jno. S. Mosby and Robt. Ould, 
Captain M. F. Maury, Hon. Robt. Toombs, Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Hon. H. 
B. Grigsby, Ex-Governor Wm. Smith, Ex-President John Tyler, Hon.. 
J. L. M. Curry, and Rev. M. D. Hoge, D. D. 

This donation of Mr. Anderson is a highly prized addition to our collection 
of photographs, and we trust that other artists will be induced to add the 
products of their skill, and that the friends of all of our leaders will see to it 
that our collection of accurate likenesses of Confederate leaders is made as 
complete as possible. 





WE frequently receive from our friends assurances of their readiness to 
help us in any way in their power, and we suggest two very practical methods 
(besides subscribing themselves and inducing others to do so) by which they 
can accomplish this end : 

1. We are anxious to secure the name and postoffice address of every per- 
son who would be likely to subscribe for our PAPERS. Let our friends make 
out for us lists of all such of whom they can think. 

2. We are anxious to secure in every section reliable, working, efficient 
agents, who will canvass for our PAPERS. We can pay sucn a liberal com- 
mission, and our friends would greatly aid us by looking out and recom- 
mending to us suitable agents. 





Ir would seem scarcely necessary to repeat (but we are anxious for it to 
be understood) that neither the Southern Historical Society, the Executive 
Committee, nor the Secretary are to be considered as endorsing everything 
which is published in our PAPERS. In the mass of MSS. on our shelves, 
* and constantly coming in, there are many statements made by eye-witnesses, 
or active participants, concerning events of which we have no personal 
knowledge. Even the official reports of our most distinguished and trust- 
worthy officers contain conflicting statements about events which they view 
from different stand-points. It is obvious that it would not be proper for 
the Committee to assume the responsibility of deciding who is right in such 
cases, and we must, therefore, either publish nothing about which any dif- 
ference of opinion can arise (and that course would limit us to a very narrow 
field), or we must publish, impartially and without comment, both sides, 
being careful to admit nothing which has not a responsible name attached to 
it. It has seemed to the Committee far better to publish these papers now, 
while living witnesses can sift them, than that they should be allowed to 
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sleep in our archives, and be produced in years to come, when, perhaps, ro 
competent witness of the events recorded will be alive to attest their accu- 
racy or refute their errors. ; 

On the other hand, we must, of course, avoid personal controversies, and 
scrupulously exclude from our pages all unpleasant personalities. By care- 
less inadvertence on the part of the Secretary, in at least one instance, per- 
sonalities have appeared in our PAPERS, which are to be deeply regretted, 
but which we do not think could be mended by allowing other personalities 
in reply. We shall be more careful in future. And it may be well to add 
that it is not only the right, but the duty of members of the Society, to make 
at any time suggestions to the Executive Committee as to the proper con- 
duct of our affairs. We are honestly trying to do our best, and warmly ap- 
preciate the kind words of encouragement and approval which come from 
every quarter; but we not only lay no claim to infalibility, but are conscious 
of many mistakes, and will thankfully receive friendly criticism whenever 
our friends discover that we need it. 





Mr. WILLIAM H. HARDGROVE, No. 19 THIRD STREET, LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY, is now our only authorized agent for that city. If there are 
persons there who have subscribed through other agents, and have not been 
receiving their papers, they will oblige us by communicating with this office. 
And, indeed, we would take it as a favor if subscribers everywhere would 
notify the Secretary of any delay, or irregularity in the receipt of their papers. 
We are always careful to mail to subscribers immediately on the receipt of 
their orders. 





WE have received a newspaper account of the recent reunion of Mahone’s 
old brigade in Norfolk. It seems to have been a most enjoyable affair, and 
we deeply regretted that we could not accept an invitation to be present. 
We are glad to see that these reunions of different commands of Confederates 
are becoming more common, and we should be glad to have sent for our 
scrap-book accounts of them all. But we must beg the participants not to 
allow themselves to become so absorbed in the social features of these re- 
unions as to forget to make provision for a record of theirhistory. Tet every 
‘brigade—every regiment—make up its record while the men who can give 
the facts are aliveto do so. And we wish it to be most distinctly understood, 
that the Southern Historical Society is ready to co-operate most heartily with 
any of these organizations. We will afford their historians the fullest access 
to our archives, and we will cheerfully do anything in our power to assist 
them in supplying missing links in their history. 





OuR CONFEDERATE ROSTER, prepared by the skillful hand of Colonel 
‘Charles C. Jones, Jr., has excited a good deal of interest, and elicited wide 
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commendation for its very great accuracy. When completed it will: make a 
volume which every Confederate soldier should possess. 

We repeat again that the author is extremely anxious to make the Roster 
as complete and as accurate as possible, and would esteem it a favor if any 
one detecting errors or omissions would write to him at once. Address 
Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., Postoffice Box 5549, New York city. 





WE desire again to call attention to our books, which are now ready for 
distribution : 

“A Confederate View of the Treatment of Prizoners” is simply our March 
and April numbers put into a very neatly bound volume. It does not pro- 
fess to be an exhaustive discussion of the subject, but it gives official facts 
and figures, and most unimpeachable testimony to refute the slanders against 
the Confederacy which have so long ‘trun riot over both facts and proba- 
bilities.” It is a book that ought to be placed in every public and private 
library in the South, and our friends should interest themselves in placing it 
in Northern and European libraries as well. 

We mail it on the receipt of the price, $1.25, $1.50, or $1.75, according to 
binding. 

“* Southern Historical Society Papers— Volume I—January to June, 1876,” 
containing our first six numbers beautifully bound, we mail at $2.00 bound 
in cloth, $2.25 in half morocco, and $2.50 half calf. 

We consider this volume of 500 pages, containing invaluable matter to 
those who would know the truth of our Confederate history, an exceedingly 
cheap book, and we hope our friends will assist in its circulation. 

And we would be obliged if friends would call the attention of booksellers 
to our publications. We are satisfied that we can make it to the advantage 
of booksellers and newsdealers to keep our publications on hand. 





Book Notices. 


The Life and Letters of James Henley Thornwell, D. D., LL.D., Ex-President 
of South Carolina College, late Professor of Theology in the Theological 
Seminary at Columbia, South Carolina. By B. M. Palmer, D. D., LL.D., 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, Lousiana. Rich- ° 
mond: Whittet & Shepperson. 

We are indebted to Rev. Dr. E. T. Baird, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Publication Society, for a copy of this book. 

The printing, stereotyping and binding is all done in Richmond, and its 
beautiful get-up is proof positive that we need not go North for such work. 
The book itself is the story of the life of one of the ablest ministers which 
this country ever produced, admirably told by one who knew him intimately, 
and was, perhaps, his peer in ability and sch@larship. Of the charm of the 
life and character of this great man, the admiration excited by the story of 
his ceaseless work for the church, and of his delightful letters, we may not 

"here speak. 
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But the part of the volume which tells of his deep sympathy with the Con- 
federate cause, and gives copious extracts from his letters and addresses 
vindicating from a Christian standpoint-.the course of the Confederacy, is a 
most valuable addition to our history. 

We are glad to find given in full Dr. Thornwell’s able paper on ‘* Our 
Danger and Our Duty,’’ which was printed in tract form during the war, and 
which ‘* Stonewall”? Jackson was so delighted with, that he subscribed $100 
towards having it circulated in his corps. 

There are also a number of other papers of great value as vindications of 
the South, while his letters during the war are beautiful illustrations of the 
spirit of our best people during that great struggle. 

That Dr. Palmer has done his work with admirable skill and rare ability 
will surprise none who know the man. He has produced a book of deep. 
interest, which will take a permanent place in Southern literature, and be 
widely read and admired. 


The Family. By Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer. 


This admirable little book, besides other imporant discussions, cuts up by 
the roots ‘* Woman’s Rights” and all kindred heresies. 

We, of course, think none the less of Dr. Palmer, and his books, because 
he was one of the originators, and the first president of the Southern His- 
torical Society. 

This also isa Richmond made book, printed by Whittet & Shepperson, 
stereotyped by L. Lewis, and its publication superintended by Rev. Dr. E. 
T. Baird, Secretary of the Presbyterian Publication Committee (to whom we 
are indebted for a copy), and it is as beautiful a specimen of the bookmaker’s 
art as one often sees. 


The Seige of Savannah, in December, 1864, and the Confederate operations 
in Georgia and the Third Military District of South Carolina, during Gen- 
eral Sherman’s march feom Atlanta to the sea. By Charles C. Jones, Jr., 
late Lieutenant-Colonel Artillery, C. S. A. and Chief of Artillery during 
the Siege. Printed for the Author, by Joel Munsell, Albany, New York. 


This book was presented to us by the author sometime ago, and we have 
been waiting for time and space to give it such review as its merits richly 
deserve. 

T hat has not yet come, but we will no longer delay saying that we have 
read the book with deep interest—that we regard it as a very valuable con- 
tribution to the history of that important campaign, and that we most cor- 
dially commend it as worthy of a place in every collection of ** material for the 
future historian.”’ 

Colonel Jones displays indefatigable industry in the collection of his facts, 
and wields a graceful, facile pen in weaving them into a narrative of deep 
interest. We have derived from the book a much clearer idea of that cam- 
paign than we had before, and have been fully confirmed in our opinion, that 
Sherman’s boasted **march to the sea’’ was simply a grand marauding ex- 
pedition, which was. undertaken and prosecuted in the full confidence that 
the Confederacy could rally no adequate force to oppose him, and which was. 
conducted in a manner that is an everlasting disgrace to both Sherman and 
his army. 

We may sometime find space to quote the concluding chapter, in which 
Colonel Jones catalogues some of the outrages committed, quotes Sherman’s 
official report in which he says that he estimates ‘‘the damage done to the 
State of Georgia and its military resources at one hundred millions of dollars ; 
at least twenty millions of which have inured to our advantage, and the remain- 
der is simple waste and destruction,’? and draws a vivid contrast between 
Sherman’s conduct in Georgia and that of Lee and his lieutenants in Pen- 
sylvania. 

But we can now only advise our readers to get the book for themselves. 





